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Frontispiece: Prominent Musical Personalities — Past and Present 


No. 26 — THE BUDAPEST QUARTET 








THE BUDAPEST QUARTET 


PHIL HART 


CRITIC WRITING IN THE NEW YorRK 
Times has said: “If there is a finer 
string foursome in existence than the 
Budapest Quartet, it has not made it- 
self known on this side of the Atlantic.” Such 
a tribute, it seems to me, is not in any way 
exaggerated. There are other ensembles that 
please me greatly both in concert and on re 
cords, but none that stir me as deeply or as 
lastingly as the Budapest. lor consummate 
balance and blending of tone, for unity of 
effect and comprehending poetic sensibility, 
this organization is truly unequalled today. 

Recently it was the writer's pleasure to 
hear the Budapest Quartet in concert again, 
and to realize anew the musical supremacy of 
this group. It was also my recent privilege to 
spend some time informally with the various 
players. I found them extremely easy and 
gracious personalities—witty, vigorous, and 
with a lively interest not only in music but 
also in the non-musical affairs of the world. 
\fter several hours with them I came to know 
something of the backstage side of a group 
that has been hailed by critics from London 
to Batavia. 

Despite their name, the members of the 
Budapest Quartet are not Ilungarian; they 
have retained the title of an ensemble that 
originated in that city but that has since lost 
its Hungarian members. Josef Roismann, the 
first violinist, and Boris Kroyt, the violist, 
were born in Russia, and studied mainly in 
Berlin. The Schneider brothers, Alexander, 
the second violinist, and Mischa, the cellist, 
were born in Vilna, a city that has been dur- 
ing their lifetime successively Russian, Ger- 
man, Lithuanian, and Polish. Roismann and 
Mischa Schneider are in their eleventh season 
with the group; Alexander Schneider has been 
with them for eight years, and Boris Wroyt 
has seen three seasons so far with the Quartet. 

The concert I attended was the second they 
had plaved this Fall. The quartet seemed 
rested and healthy after a vacation of eight 
weeks in southern California, where they had 
gone after a sensationally successful series of 
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twelve concerts in six weeks at Mills College 
in Oakland. For the last ten years, the Mills 
engagement has been the Number One cham- 
ber attraction of the Pacific coast. At present 
the group is in the East, where they will be 
heard in various centers. 

The playing of the quartet seemed to profit 
from the recent vacation period; there was a 
vigor and confidence in their performance that 
are not often found in the performances of 
even the greatest artists. In glorious form 
they played Mozart's D minor Quartet (which 
they should be induced to record), Beethoven's 
I; minor Quartet, Op. 59, No, 2, and Bartok's 
Second Quartet in A minor. Our subsequent 
conversation dwelt much on the Bartok work, 
which the group has recorded .( Victor. set 
M-320), though the recording does not quite 
capture the nuances of color and balance that 
| heard in performance. 

A more perfect interpretation of the Bartok 
work could scarcely be imagined. The sheer 
technical skill of the players in this difficult 
work, their consummate control of color, and 
the perfect balance and blending of tonal val- 
ues were indications of the sort of virtuosity 
that is truly transcendent art. 

Record collectors who know the carefully 
conceived but nonetheless flowing interpreta- 
tions of the Budapest Quartet may be inter- 
ested in knowing something of the rehearsal 
habits of the group. Whenever possible, four 
hours a day are devoted to practice. The 
(Quartet works on what they call a “democratic 
basis : no one member of the ensemble do- 
ininates its interpretation. If three members 
feel that the playing of the other could be im- 
proved, they tell him so, and he complies with 
their interpretation. “If the group is evenly 
split on such matters,” says Josef Roismann, 
“the composer is ‘called in’: that is, each player 
has made a special study of certain composers 
and his word carries extra authority when his 
special composer is being played.” That this 
method has its rewards is obvious to those 
who have heard the Budapest play. 

To the members of the Budapest, their call- 
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ing is a dedication of their lives to their art. 
‘A quartet player,” Mischa Schneider says, 
must be willing to give up many of the com- 
forts of hfe, and something of his own ego, 
in order to serve his art. Not that one must 
completely forsake one’s own individuality, but 
this must find expression in the music and in 
the group effort. A_ sacrifice—yes—but one 
we make with enthusiasm for our art.” 

Such artists find difficulty in putting into 
words their interpretation of music. Masters 
of musical expression, their attitude towards 
music must be inferred from their perform- 
ances and from random remarks dropped here 
and there. 

“Rhythm is the heart-beat of the music’, 
said one of the group, “and it must be ob- 
served. That does not imply metronomic strict- 
ness, for flexibility ‘of phrasing is necessary : 
but one cannot linger on a phrase and destroy 
the beat, no matter how great the temptation.” 

“To us,” another of the group stated, “the 
composer is all important. Chamber music 
is not a matter of individual or group display. 
It is a collective effort, four voices speaking 
as one, intent on giving life to the composer's 
score 
Their Favorite Composers 

Any acquaintance with the budapest’ re- 
corded repertoire must center on their inter- 
pretations of Beethoven and Mozart, just as 
any conversation with them inevitably turns 
to these masters and Haydn. 

“Haydn, Mozart, and leethoven—these are 
the great quartet composers. Their music is 
the finest we have,” Mr. Kroyt said. “How 
content one could be to play Beethoven or 
Mozart exclusively all his life. In their mu- 
sic is an infinitude of emotional and _ philoso- 
phical content.” 

“One could live alone with Beethoven,’ Mr. 
Roismann enjoined, “His sixteen quartets 
contain everything. Yet, | would not want 
to deny myself the pleasure of Haydn and 
Mozart, or of Schubert or Brahms. We must 
not forget them; they are equally important.” 

It is unfortunate that the Victor catalogue 
does not include any interpretations of Haydn 
by the Quartet—unfortunate because their 
readings gloriously represent this all-too-neg- 
lected composer. Their playing of Haydn has 
that necessary combination of vigor and deli- 
cate sentiment, perfectly blended, that is sel- 
dom found in interpretations of this composer. 
Most players, unfortunately, stress either the 
brusque and bucolic” or the genial “Papa” 
Haydn. The H.M.V. list includes at least one 
Haydn recording by the Quartet, the one in 
G major, Op. 76, No, 1, but a’though this has 


been on the British list for over three years, 





















































it has not yet been released here. 

With the Budapest's rendition of Mozart 
the record collector is already familiar, al- 
though, in my opinion, none of their Mozart 
recordings, with the possible exception of that 
of the F Major Quartet, K. 590, does them 
full justice. Their playing in concert of the 
D minor Quartet, an appropriately impas- 
sioned but not unrestrained performance, was 
one of the most glorious things that this writer 
has-ever heard. I was told that the group 
will play several Mozart quintets with Wil- 
liam Primrose, the violist, this winter in the 
Kast. Should not the recorders take advantage 
of this superlative combination ? 

Their Beethoven Playing 

Notwithstanding the beauties of the Buda- 
pest’s renditions of Haydn and Mozart, it is 
their playing of Beethoven that is the summit 
of their art. No quartet eclipses them in this 
sphere. Four examples of their beethoven 
playing are still on the American lists, al 
though the Bb flat Quartet, Op. 130, and the 
Grand Fugue, Op. 133, may advantageously be 
re-recorded. No other group has the consistent 
mastery of intimate detai! and well-rounded 
phrasing, combined with the grand concep- 
tion, that is so necessary in the interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven. Those who have been 
privileged to hear one of the complete Beetho- 
ven cycles that the Budapest has widely given 
in recent years know it to be one of the great 
musical experiences; let us hope that the re- 
cord collector will be allowed to share the 
pleasure that has been vouchsafed concert 
audiences, * 

The tours of the Budapest Quartet have 
been extensive, and it is interesting to hear 
of the appreciation accorded them in various 
corners of the globe. Since 1935, they have 
been around the world twice. They played in 
Java in 1935, 1936 and 1937, and in Australia 
in 1935 and 1937. In the latter continent they 
toured each time for six months, giving over 
180 concerts in all. 

“The Australians are most warmhearted and 
appreciative people,’ Mr. Roismann said. “Our 
concerts were always crowded, ur _ recep- 
tion in Java, however, was equally enthusi- 
astic. Here also we drew large and attentive 
audiences. Our concert manager told us that 
we attracted larger crowds than did any solo 


* Full advantage should be taken of the fact that 
this organization is now at the height of its 
powers, so that record coliectors should not be 
faced with such a situation as obtained with the 
F!onzaleys, who were not recorded consistently 
until the quartet had passed its’ prime. 
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artist. On each trip we gave 35 concerts in 
numerous villages and on several plantations.” 

The Budapest's plans for future recordings 
are unsettled by the European War. They 
had planned an English and Continental tour 
early in 1940, followed by a return tour of 
Java, but the first has been cancelled and the 
second is hanging in midair. A recording ses- 
sion in London was scheduled, but will have 
to be dropped. Since their contract calls for 
three quartets a year, perhaps it can be ful- 
filled in America. 

The group is greatly interested in record- 
ing work and tells of the pains that must be 
taken to achieve.a satisfactory record. They 
have a wide acquaintance with the recorded 
repertoire, even outside their own field. They 
are particularly impressed by the facilities 
and cooperation they receive in London, where 
most of their recording has been done. ~Re- 
cord making,’ they say, “is as much an art 
in its way as playing the music. In London, 
a chamber music expert sits with us in the 
studio with a score to superintend the tech- 
nical side of the occasion. 

As yet, the Budapest Quartet do not know 
what they will record next. Thev had hopes 
of continuing their Beethoven cvele and of do- 
ing the Brahms Clarinet Quintet with Benny 
Goodman, but in the case of the latter work 
the clarinetists new contract with Columbia 
will probably make this impossible ( Inei- 
dentally the Budapest has a great affection 
for their “swingster’ colleague: | was’ told 
that Goodman's playing is less restrained in 
the Brahms than in the Mozart. 

In addition to the merican releases listed 
below, there are several recordings made in 
England, and some others mentioned by the 
group, some of which | have not yet seen 
listed in Britain or .\merica. Among these | 
recall Beethoven's Quartet. in D) Major, Op. 
18, No. 3, Dvorak’s String Quintet and Sex 
tet, and Mozart's Quartet in E flat, K. 428. 

This list is, as far as | can tell, a complete 
one from the Victor catalogue, arranged ac 
cording to where the work was recorded. The 
3erlin records were made in pre-Hitler days 
in the famous Beethoven Saal, which the Buda- 
pest says is one of the best concert halls in 
the world. 

(Recorded in Berlin) Wo!f's /talian Sere- 
nade; Brahms’ Quartet in B flat, Op. 67, and 
Ouintet in G major, Op. 111 (with Hans 
Mahlke); Mozart’s Ouartet in C, Kk. 465. 

(Recorded in New York) Mozart's Clarinet 
Quintet in A major, K. 3581 (with Benny 
Goodman ). 

(Recorded in London) Bartok’s Quartet in 
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A minor, No. 2, Op. 17; Beethoven's Quartet 
in B flat, Op. 130, Grand Fugue, Op. 133, 
Quartet in G major, Op. 18, No. 2, Quartet 
in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, and Quartet in E 


flat, Op. 74; Brahms’ Quartet in A minor, Op. 


51, No. 2, and Sextet in G major, Op. 36 (with 
Hobday and Pini); Dvorak’s Quartet in F 
major, Op. 96 (“American”) ; Grieg’s Quartet 
in G minor; Mendelssohn's Quartet in E flat, 
Op. 12: Mozart's Quartet in D minor, K. 499, 
and Quartet in F major, K. 590; Schubert's 
Quartet in A minor, Op, 29, and Quartet in 
D minor (“Death and the Maiden”) ; Sibelius’ 
Quartet in D minor, Op. 56 (“Voces In- 
timae’); and Tschaikowskys Quartet in F 
Major, Op. 22. 

Mozart's Quartet in B flat, K. 458 (“Hunt- 
ing’) was not recorded by the present group. 
THE LIBRARY SHELF 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY COUNTERPOINT by Ar- 

thur Tillman Merritt. 207 pp. Harvard 

University Press, 1939. $3.00. 

WM Professor Merritt's book is subtitled “A 
tasis for the Study of Counterpoint’. As 
such it will be found a simple and useful hand- 
hook to the principal methods and procedures 
governing the practice of the great 16th-cen- 
tury composers. The first section discusses 
the construction of plainsong melody, the sec- 
ond analyzes contrapuntal technique as em- 
ployed by such masters as Palestrina and Las- 
sus, and the last offers practical hints to guide 
the student in the writing of two- to four-part 
contrapuntal pieces. 

The distinguishing feature of this last sec- 
tion is the avoidance of any exercises based 
on a cantus firmus, The author believes such 
exercises to be a hindrance rather than an 
aid, and speaks of many older textbooks as 
having “hardly any artistic end in view” and 
as taking a cantus firmus and putting ‘other 
voices through the hoop around it, being care- 
ful not to fall into any traps or disobey any 
rules’. It might be argued that, since much 
music in the period under discussion is based 
on a cantus firmus, and, even where it is not, 
one voice or another is often more prominent 
than the rest, the cantus-firmus exercise would 
seem to constitute the best means of incul- 
cating contrapuntal discipline. However, Pro- 
fessor Merritt's aim—to attain a free flow of 
independent melodies—is certainly commend- 
able, and the student will unquestionably find 
this book helpful towards an understanding of 
counterpoint in general and 16th-century mu- 
sic in particular. There are many musical ex- 
amples and a bibliography. 


—R. M. 
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SCHUBERT'S 


Webster Aitken 


PIANO 
SONATAS 


WEBSTER AITKEN 


The recent “rediscovery” of Schubert's 










piano sonatas has rounded out the picture 


we have of the Viennese composer, and it is to Webster Aitken, the eminent young Am- 
erican pianist, that much of the credit is due for this phase of the Schubert revival. Last 


year Mr. Aitken presented the complete 


cycle of Schubert piano sonatas not only 


in New York, but also in London for the first time in their entirety.* This season he 
will introduce for the first time in America the unfinished C Major Sonata, written in 
1825, and completed by Ernst Krenek in 1921, the first movement of which is rated 
by Sir Donald Tovey with the first movement of the Unfinished Symphony, as being a 


“flawless masterpiece”. 
wrote exclusively for our readers. Editor. 


HE GREATEST TRAGEDY OF SCHUBERTS 

life lies not so much in his early death 

as in his early birth: he was born too 

soon after Beethoven. ‘As a result he 
lived and in a sense still lives under the sha- 
dow of the great Bonn master. The average 
musician thinks of Schubert as a composer of 
songs, of short piano pieces of the nature of 
the Moments Musicaux and Impromptus, and 
a short and distinctly unBeethovenish Sympho- 
ny in B minor, the famous “Unfinished”. The 
chamber music works that are best known are 
not, with the exception of the C major Quintet, 
necessari!y Schubert's best but rather those 
that are associated with songs, such as the 
Death and Maiden Quartet and the Forellen 
Quintet. The celebrated Symphony m C 
major, to be sure, has won for itself a mea- 
sure of acceptance, but we are continually re- 
minded of its length and diffuseness, as if 
this length were something extraordinary. One 
should remember that Beethoven's Eroica 
Symphony consumes more than fifty miuutes 
and his Ninth needs over an hour for per- 
formance, 

The situation resolves itself into this, then: 
Schubert's songs and his shorter instrumental 
pieces are accepted and universally enjoyed. 
His long instrumental works, that is, his so- 


* Katherine Bacon gave a series of four con- 
certs in 1928 in which she played the most im- 
portant piano works of Schubert and some of 
his unfamiliar sonatas. 


We are happy to present the following article which Mr. Aitken 


natas and most of his chamber and orchestra! 
music, are still the objects of critical examina- 
tion which suffers from one of two possible 
extremes: either Beckmesserish evaluations 
which proceed from certain a priori and aca- 
demic notions of the structure and function 
of the larger musical forms, or excessive mu- 
sical enthusiasm such as any ardent apostle 
will express for a master whose works seem 
to him to have suffered undue neglect. One 
encounters either the schoolmaster’ rod or 
rather loud and uncritical Hosannahs. Mu- 
sico-poetic justice would seem to demand that 
an extensive and equally Beckmesserish study 
be made of Beethoven's songs, which are after 
all contemporaneous with those of Schubert. 

The reasons usually advanced for the neg- 
lect of the piano sonatas are, first of all, their 
length. and secondly, despite their endless dif- 
ficulties in performance, the absence of spec- 
tacular or polytechnical effects such as may 
be found in Chopin and Liszt. It is my con- 
tention, however, that in the piano sonatas lies 
the whole key to Schubert as an instrumental 
composer. Much of the mystery of the sym- 
phonies—the fact that the “Unfinished” is pre- 
ceded by the Italianate Sixth and followed, 
six years later, by the C major— and of the 
string quartets and Masses, is explained by 
their pianistic compeers. 

The sonatas more than any other group of 
works, I believe, show the Sturm und Drang 
through which the young composer was go- 
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ing in attempting to reconcile the dictates of 
his individuality with the seemingly repressive 
precedents of tradition. In the early sonatas 
Schubert apparently tries to shape his musical 
exuberance in the molds of Beethoven. Then 


suddenly he becomes entirely and gloriously 
himself. He bursts the conventional bonds, 


and, to be sure, wanders off into manifestly 
unacademic disgressions—but it is in these 
very wanderings that we find his most beauti- 
ful and most profound music. It is music of 
sheer melodic loveliness such as has made the 
songs unforgettable; that quality which the 
distinguished musicologist Alfred Einstein has 
called “an equipoise between imagery and emo- 
tion” 

I feel that in the final analysis, it is unfair 
to compare Schubert's sonatas with those of 
Mozart and Beethoven; to find that they do 
not measure up to the patterns established by 
these great writers in the sonata form, and 
hence to condemn them. So great was Schu- 
berts genius that one would be justified in 
assuming that he was groping towards new 
forms. It should be recalled that Schubert's 
l}‘anderer Fantasy contains formal features 
that anticipate the devices later used by Liszt 
in his symphonic poems. [Liszt himself ex- 
hibited a keen interest in this great piano work 
f Schubert s, arranging it as a sort of con- 
certo for piano and orchestra. 


A Belabored Point 


Then there is always criticism of the 
Schubert piano works for their weak counter- 
point and for their diffuseness. Schubert's 
lack of skill in polyphonic writing is well 
known, That this point is belabored and em- 
phasized all out of proportion to its import- 
ance appears to be due to the fact that Schubert 
himself spoke of his plans to study counter- 
point, plans which, owing to his untimely de- 
cease, never came to fruition. Yet the styles 
of Chopin, Weber, and Moussorgsky are also 
essentially homophonic, and this is never held 
against them. 

There are, to be sure, some passages in 
Schubert that are repetitious and garrulous, 
usually in the developments. It is true that 
Schubert explodes most of his dynamite in his 
expositions, and yet the developments almost 
invariably resolve themselves, miraculously 
enough, into moments of ineffable beauty. 
Throughout there is always concentration on 
detail, picturesque deviations from the central 
logic of the harmonic scheme, haunting devia- 
tions characterized by spontaneity, and maste- 
ry over modulations. For in his piano music, 
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as in his songs, Schubert always seems to 
find the perfect descriptive figure. 

Today more than ever, I feel, there is need 
for the type of music found in the Schubert 
piano works. For they offer a complete escape 
from the rush and hurry and noise of modern 
life. One can well lose one’s self in their 
poetic beauty, crystalline purity and enchant- 
ing lyric loveliness—qualities that are found 
throughout Schubert's piano music. Despite 
the constant reappearing of the “rauschendes 
Bachlein” in the sonatas, with the ever-flow- 
ing cascades of triplets and sixteenth-notes, 
the whole tempo of the music is essentially 
leisurely. 

A prominent English music critic, after 
hearing a Schubert recital that | gave in Lon- 
don just before the musical life of that city 
was forced to an abrupt end, wrote, “There 
is no better way of ending a strenuous day, 
no more perfect refreshment, than to sit list- 
ening for an hour and a half or so to a pro- 
gram of Schubert's sonatas.” It is such heart- 
tening words that make a pianist feel doubly 
justified in pursuing his studies and perform- 
ances of this music. 


SCHUBERT PIANO SONATA 
RECORDINGS 


Sonata in A major, Op. 120; played by Myra 
Hess. Columbia set M-87. 

Sonata in G major, Op. 78; played by Kurt 
Appelbaum. Musicraft set 26. 

Sonata in G major, Op. 78; played by Leff 
Pouishnoff. Columbia set M-92. 


Sonata in B flat major, Op. Post.; played by 
Ernst Victor Wolff. Columbia set M-311. 


Sonata in C minor, Op. Post.; played by 
Webster Aitken. Gamut set No. 9. 


Sonata in A major, Op. Post.; played by 
Artur Schnabel. Victor set M-380. 


SCHUBERT SONATAS ON WQXR 


Readers -in the Eastern vicinity who can 
obtain Station WOXR on their radios may 
be interested to know that performances of 
the Schubert piano sonatas are scheduled in 
the Your Requests programs of December 4, 
11, and 18. These broadcasts are heard on 


Monday mornings from 11:30 A. M. to 12 
noon. On the Dec. 4th program Mr. Aitken’s 
recording of the C minor Sonata will be play- 
ed. On Dec. 11th, Kurt Appelbaum’s record- 
ing of the G major Sonata is scheduled, and 
on the broadcast of Dec. 18th there will be 
Schnabel’s version of the A major Sonata. 
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ROBERT S. LANIER 


PART TWO 


@ In the October issue this department de- 
scribed the characteristics of an ideal pickup. 
starting from the fundamentals of pickup 
construction and taking into account the idio- 
syncrasies of commercial recordings, vintage 
1939. This blue-print of pickup desirability 
was admittedly on a very rarefied quality level, 
something to be striven towards hopefully, a 
guide to critical estimate. The systematic ap- 
plication of this critical standard to the pick- 
ups most commonly used with phonograph 
systems has served to emphasize how wide 
the gap has been between the ideal and the 
actual, especially in the case of the pickups 
most easily obtained by the record fan of 
moderate means. 

At this moment, however, the whole pickup 
scene is in a state of transition, with strong 
elements of reward and hope in the appear- 
ance of several radically new pickups within 
the last year, and the promise that the trend 
will continue with the appearance of more pick- 
ups of greatly improved design. It looks like 
the end of the log jam that has been holding 
up the long overdue march towards pickup 
quality commensurate with the quality of the 
other links in reproducing systems. The new 
pickups already in use are exciting individu- 
ally and will provide a tremendous forward 
step in quality. Collectively they mean just 
as much: the beginning of a new kind of 
competition in the pickup field, a competition 
of rising performance standards. 

This article will most clearly reflect the 
current situation with a quick survey of the 
most popular pickups at present in use, and 
some more detailed description of the newer 
pickups of improved design. The arrange- 
ment is approximately in the order of increas- 
ing cost, to give the reader some idea of the 
price level of each instrument. In this con- 
nection the record fan must keep always it 
mind the fact that the pickup should represent 
a good portion of the cost of a reproducer 
designed for quality. \ good pickup is the 


GHOOSING A PICKUP 


very first requirement for good reproduction, 


and a really good pickup costs many times 
as much as an indifferent one. The record 
fan who must spend something less than the 
maximum amount—that is, the great majority 
of us—should allocate as much as he possibly 
can to the pickup, and use a less powerful 
amplifier vr eliminate gadgets like record 
changers, rather than destroy the effectiveness 
of his phonograph at the very start with a 
poor pickup. 

In order of increasing price, then: 

Astatic O-7. This erystal pickup is dis- 
cussed because it is very widely used on 
commmercially distributed phonographs and 
record players of moderate and low price. 
It can be said to be almost universal on the 
lower-priced record players, and is_ easily 
recognized by its shape even though in some 
instances it bears the name of the manu- 
facturer of the phonograph rather than 
of the makers, the Astatic Laboratories. It 
employs the standard crystal cartridge in an 
offset head, and its popularity is due to the 
extremely low price, the very close quarters it 
can be installed in, and the strong bass charac- 
teristic of the crystal reproducer when used 
on commercial recordings. To those interested 
in realistic reproduction of symphonic music, 
this pickup cannot be unreservedly recom- 
mended. The most unsatisfactory feature of 
this pickup is the too-light arm, which wi!l 
not maintain tracking on heavy bass passages, 
and, even worse, appears to have a resonant 
point in the bass which causes severe record 
wear. 

The electrical characteristics, aside from the 
distortion caused by poor tracking and arm 
resonance, are those of the crystal cartridge: 
namely, constant amplitude response, which 
means with current records that the bass range 
is approximately uniform, while the high 
range falls off more or less gradually to around 
5000 cycles, and there takes a dive away from 
any further usefulness. The resulting pre- 
dominance of bass on the crystal pickup has 
been used to correct, in part, the bass defi- 
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ciency in the rest of the reproducing system. 
This standard crystal cartridge is used in a 
number of inexpensive pickups now on the 
market, such as the cheaper models of the 
Shure, Webster, and R.C.A., each of which 
has certain features of mounting or arrange- 
ment to recommend it, but electrical charac- 
teristics very closely ct rresponding to those 
outlined. 

Astatic B-10. This pickup uses the same, 
or a slightly improved cartridge, but has a 
very much better arm, with no pronounced 
resonances and enough inertia to maintain 
good tracking. With proper equalization to 
straighten out the “elbow” in the response 
caused by the change in the records from con 
stant amplitude to constant velocity, this pick 
up is probably the most inexpensive that the 
music lover can use with pleasure. It has the 
very convenient “turn-around” head which 
makes needle insertion very simple. 

Cosmocord. An English magnetic pick-up, 
with a very clean response up to about 7000 
cycles, but it is especially weak in the bass 
and thus requires a good booster. As com- 
pared to the inexpensive crystals, will give 
much better definition. A little stiff and heavy 
on the record, but definitely desirable for mo- 
derate-priced phonographs. 

Garrard. This pickup comes with the Gar- 
rard turntable and record-changer units, wide- 
ly used on the more expensive commercial 
phonographs. Either crystal or magnetic mo- 
dels are available; the crystal uses a standard 
crystal cartridge which appears to be of some- 
what higher quality than that in the cheaper 
pickups, and the arm is well-made, insuring 
good tracking. The magnetic types appear 
to be more peaky than the crystal, and stiffer 
at the needle. 

The Microdyne 

Audak. The Audak Company was, to its 
great credit, one of the very few manufactur 
ers that pushed its standards up during the 
blank years following the 1932-35 period of 
development. The Audak Microdyne_ pick- 
ups, magnetic pick-ups of advanced design, 
represent a real attempt to produce an instru- 
ment of the proper frequency range, needle 
stiffness, distortion level, etc., to insure honest 
quality in reproduction. They include a built- 
in bass-boost to equalize the response from 
commercial records—the response “elbow” on 
the magnetic pickup, which is constant veloci- 
ty, makes the highs uniform and the lows at- 
tenuated. The Microdyne appears in a num- 
ber of models from moderate prices up to 
quite expensive, and at the top are the Re- 
layed Frequency Microdynes, which employ 
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a moving system of greatly reduced size, and 
therefore have very low needle impedance. 
The electrical characteristics of the Microdyne 
include response to 7000 cycles and above, de- 
pending on the model, and a_ considerably 
smoother response than that of the crystals. 
The pressure on the record of the more ex- 
pensive models has been reduced to between 
one and two ounces, in contrast to the three 
to four ounces usually encountered. How- 
ever, the moderate priced Microdynes have in 
some instances not come up to the expecta- 
tions of experimenters and music lovers, who 
hailed them on their appearance as though they 
were manna in the desert—which they were. 
It is possible that they have not always re- 
ceived the care due a pickup of finer and 
more delicate construction. 

Fairchild-Proctor. This pickup, using the 
standard crysal cartridge or a somewhat im- 
proved version of it, has undoubtedly the fin- 
est bearings and pivot system on the market. 
The weight on the needle is adjustable, and 
the absolute smoothness of action and freedom 
from play have a definite bearing on the clean- 
cut quality of its response. 

Built-In Jewel Point 

Brush PL. This instrument, appearing 
about a year ago, is one of those that have 
given a radical twist to the whole pickup 
scene, and made possible, at a not-too-steep 
price, quality that was almost unobtainable 
formerly. It is a crystal pickup, using a great- 
ly improved four-ply crystal and a permanent, 
built-in jewel point of extremely low point 
impedance, a small fraction of that universally 
encountered in prior pickups. The whole vi- 
brating mechanism is tiny as to weight and 
effective mass, and the resulting absence of 
stiffness permits perfect tracking with a weight 
of only 15 grams (about one-half ounce) in 
the case of the PL-50, the more expensive 
model. The now increasingly popular PL-20 
requires only 30 grams. Under these condi- 
tions of negligible impedance and pressure, the 
sapphire point comes into its own, and the in- 
cubus of record wear is lifted off the shoulders 
of the long-suffering record fan completely and 
forever. 

Electrically, these pickups claim a substan- 
tially flat response to 10,000 cycles, and “out- 
side’ test has shown that this amazing range 
is really there, with no very serious peaks to 
mar it. Equalizers are distributed with both 
models which produce uniform response from 
current commercial records. Without the equal- 
izers, the pickups are straight constant ampli- 
tude. Builders of high-quality sound systems 
have so far only praise for these new pick- 
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ups. If they can hold this “bloom” for an- 
other six months of widening use, the record 
fan will have something to cheer about at 
last. 

Lansing-Miller. The new Lansing-Miller 
moving coil magnetic pickup belongs in the 
same radical category as the Brush PL mod- 
els—one can say, even more so. The response 
appears by test to be absolutely flat from 30 
to 10,000 cycles. The moving system is tiny, 
a miniscule duralumin cone with the perma- 
nent sapphire point at the apex and the coil 
wound around the base. Again there is negli- 





gible point impedance, drastically lowered 
needle pressure—adjustable from 6 to 30 
grams—and resulting virtual disappearance of 


record wear. From experience in its use thus 
far, experimenters put this pickup among those 
few at the very top. It is correspondingly ex- 
pensive, and the record fan of moderate 
means may wish to wait for further proof of 
its ability to stand up under long continued use 
before putting out the considerable sum neces- 
sary for its purchase. Every present indica- 
tion is that this instrument will put the pickup 
problem on ice for a long time to come. 
Hestern-Electric 9-A. This is another 
brand-new pickup which experimenters with 
an eve on the future should know about. It 
has characteristics similar to the two already 
mentioned, being a dynamic pickup with a 


























permanent diamond point of very low im- 
pedance and pressure, and a response useful 
to over 10,000 cycles per second. The addi- 
tional feature is the ability to play either ver- 
tical or lateral records equally well at the throw 
of a switch! This may have real application 
in the future, since it is rumored that a lead- 
ing radio manufacturer will soon introduce 
hill-and-dale recordings of high quality and 
an instrument to play them. The 9-A comes 
with a very elaborate equalizer outfit which 
permits a wide range of frequency character- 
istics to be chosen. This instrument is newer 
than the others described, and this department 
has not been able as yet to obtain opinions 
from disinterested users. 

The turning point has come—the writer has 
knowledge that another pickup similar to those 
outlined, but with some features perhaps even 
more startling, will appear on the market 
within a very few months. The record fan 
should give a loud cheer for each new en- 
trance into the field of high quality pickups, 
since it is only through competition between 
fine instruments on the market that standards 
will be maintained and prices kept on a level 
fair to both manufacturer and _ purchaser. 
Meanwhile this department will issue rapid 
reports on the progress of the new pickups in 
establishing themselves with technicians and 
users everywhere. 


FRANGESGO TAMAGNO 


FAMOUS SINGERS’ SERIES - NO. 1 


Stephen Fassett 


@ [t happened in Italy in the early eighteen- 
seventies. One quiet night a column of troops 
was marching along a winding road that led 
to Varese. This town had been chosen as the 
objective of a war game that was being play- 
ed to keep the boys in practice. The idea was 
to take Varese by surprise, and the order of 
the evening, strictly enforced, was absolute 
silence—silence so profound that the merest 
suggestion of a whisper brought forth threat- 
ening glances from the officer in charge. And 
50, except for the muffled tread of marching 
feet, there wasn’t a sound to be heard. 

But the hilly country was bathed in the 
light of a full moon, and the air was wonder- 


fully calm and soothing. All this was far too 
much for one young Italian soldier who was 
drunk on dreams and moonlight. He was a 
born singer, with temperament, and he sud- 
denly forgot everything but that. His voice 
rang out—-high, clear, and powerful; and sur- 
rounding officers nearly collapsed as the si- 
lence was ruptured with the high notes of an 
aria from Don Carlos. The commanding of- 
ficer turned purple, and his awe-stricken lieu- 
tenants gazed at him with visions of court- 
martial dancing before their eyes. The sing- 
ing continued. 

When the last note died away there was a 
hush, and then—a spontaneous burst of ap- 
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plause and cheers all along the line, led by no 
less a person than the commanding officer. 
The attack had failed, but what of that? A 
new genius had been discovered. \nd so, 
instead of punishing the culprit for his dread- 
ful breach of discipline, the music-loving 
officers invited him to sing at a party they 
were giving the next day. He went and con- 
quered, and echoes of the episode reached as 
far as Milan. 

Thus Francesco Tamagno scored his first 
success aS a singer. 

Space does not permit more than a brief 
account of the exploits of this great tenor. 
He was born in Turin, of peasant stock, in 
1851, one of a family of fifteen children. His 
musical education began at a fairly early age, 
and in 1873 he made his début at Palermo. 
3y 1880 he had established himself at La 
Scala and in 1887 he sang the part of Otello 
in the premiére of the opera. ‘Today he 1s 
generally considered the greatest tenor before 
Caruso. 

It is his voice rather than his triumphs which 
interests us here, especially since several re- 
cordings are in existence. And what a voice 
it must have been! Tamagno is credited with 
having had the most powerful tenor ever heard 
on the operatic stage during the nineteenth 
century. In addition to power, the voice had 
great range and brilliancy, and the high notes 
were wonderfully effective. 

An Anecdote 

The late Hermann Klein, who was acquaint- 
ed with virtually every singer of his day, tells 
with relish (in Thirty Years of Musical Life 
in London) an anecdote that illustrates the 
power of Tamagno’s voice. “Once”, he says, 
“our party of four [himself, the two de 
Reszkes, and the French baritone, Lasalle] 
was joined by Tamagno. Tamagno had a 
siight cold on the chest, but protested that it 
made no difference whatever in the singing 
quality of his tones. pon this, Lasalle 
offered to wager that he could sing higher 
with his falsetto than Tamagno with his voce 
di petto. The challenge was accepted, and 
forthwith the two began a vocal duel the like 
of which I am certain I shall never hear again. 
Out came Tamagno’s .\’s, and B flats, quickly 
responded to with the falsetto equivalents from 
Lasalle sturdy throat. Then the Italian went 
one better; and the Frenchman, in order, as 
he said, to help himself, mounted his chair and 
emitted the B natural; whereupon Tamagno 
also stood on his chair and brought out not 
only a high C, but a ringing D flat. Lasalle 
was now for mounting on the table, but, this 
being ruled out as an unfair advantage over 
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a less athletic opponent, he proceeded to get 
the necessary notes from the eminence of his 
chair, amid terrific applause from the rest of 
the company. Tamagno now made a bold 
dash for the D natural, but did not quite suc- 
ceed; and as Lasalle fared no better, we pro- 
nounced the result a dead heat. Which, at that 
somewhat advanced hour of the night, was 
perhaps rather a blessing for the neighboring 
occupants of the hotel.” 

Tamagno’s voice must have been one of 
extraordinary magnificence, dignity, nobility, 
and passion. Yet seldom has so great a 
singer had so many disparaging remarks 
made about him. Many have wondered why 
his detractors were so numerous. The answer 
lies in the fact that he sang here and in Eng- 
land during many of the years when the great 
Polish tenor, Jean de Reszke, was the idol of 
most of the operatic world. Of the two, the 
latter is generally conceded to have been the 
greater artist; certain!y he was the more ver- 
satile. As is well known, Jean de Reszke was 
more than a tenor—he was a religion, and his 
audiences worshipped him. But so intense 
was their worship that they were prone to re- 
gard any other tenor with suspicion, if not 
with derision. Tamagno’s voice was always 
more powerful than de Reszke’s; he had at 
his command any amount of high notes, while 
the latter often avoided high C’s. This was a 
sore point; and since the best defense is an 
attack, followers of de Reszke depreciated any 
qualities of Tamagno’s which their idol could 
not match. Among other things, the Italian 
was accused of being an insensitive screamer 
of high notes without any artistry or true feel- 
ing for music. 

Records Show His Greatness 

The best refutation of these claims is to be 
found in the recordings Tamagno made. In 
1903 and again in 1904, when the veteran tenor 
had been in retirement for several vears, the 
Gramophone Company sent their experts to 
Tamagno’s villa on the Riviera and a special 
recording laboratory was set up. Of course 
his voice was past its prime, and the record- 
ing technique of the day was crude. Never- 
theless, some of the results are astonishingly 
good, and give a fairly good idea of his great- 
ness. One of the most interesting is the De- 
serto sulla terra from Trovatore (H. M. V. 
DR105), because the singer himself speaks a 
few words at the beginning, saying simply, 
“Dedicated to the memory of my father.” An- 
other splendid specimen of vigorous and dra- 
matic singing is the Quand nos jours from 
Massenets Herodiade (H.M.V. DR101). 

A striking example of the.tiger-like ferocity 
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Tamagno as 
Otello (1890) 


with which Tamagno sometimes startled Vic- 
torian audiences is in the recording of Un di 
allazsurro spasio from Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier. Tamagno sings this aria with so 
much bite and sting that you can almost hear 
him snarl at times! He was undoubtedly one 
of the most dramatic tenors who ever sang, 
and although he never neglected the line of 
the music he was not afraid temporarily to 
forsake beauty of tone in order to achieve a 
dramatic effect. His vocal placement was 
high, and the tones were free, ringing, and 
well focused. Never a careless singer, he al- 
ways used his voice to best advantage, and 
his diction was always clear. 

In 1887, after sixteen years of silence, Verdi 
suddenly astonished the world with Otello. 
The original production in Milan was a notable 
one. Directed by Verdi himself, the cast in- 
cluded the incomparable Victor Maurel as 
Iago and, of course, Tamagno as Otello. It 
was inevitable that he should have sung the 
title role, for both in physique and voice, as 
Verdi realized, he was made for the part. 
And, much to the woe of subsequent tenors, 
Verdi wrote Otello's music with Tamagnos 
phenomenal voice in mind. 

His success in the new Verdi masterpiece 
was so tremendous that his name became sy- 
nonomous with the title role—just as Calvé's 
did with Carmen. One of the most exciting 
entrances in all operatic music is that of the 
Moor; and Tamagno, coached by Verdi him- 
self, sang in a way that no other tenor has 
been able to approximate. Consisting of only 
twelve bars of music, it is perhaps the most 
difficult first entry ever composed for a tenor. 
To bring it off successfully was easy for Ta- 
magno, but nearly every singer who has since 



































essayed the part has cursed him for inspiring 
Verdi to write such cruel music! 

Of course there should be a full orchestra 
and chorus to give this music its full effect. 
Yet what Tamagno accomplished in this re- 
cording (H.M.V. DS101), made in 1904 when 
he was some years past his prime, and with 
only a tinny piano accompaniment, is an elo- 
quent tribute to his voice and art. Consider- 
ing its date, the recording is remarkably good, 
and the voice should ring out and fill your 
roo. 7 

Tamagno has recorded in moving fashion 
the bitter aria Ora e per sempre addio, from 
the second act (H.M.V. DR105). But per- 
haps his supreme achievement is the record- 
ing of the death scene (H.M.V. DS100—the 
12-inch disc, not the 10-inch one, be it noted. 
The tenor made two records of this scene). 
He has been accused of being little more than 
a high-noter; surely no better answer to that 
could be given than his interpretation of this 
music. Emma Eames, who often sang Desde- 
mona opposite Tamagno, tells us that when he 
sang and acted this scene his dignity, nobility, 
and impassioned eloquence were so moving 
that she never could keep the tears from flow- 
ing down her cheeks. Klein was dogmatic 
in his conviction that Tamagno never had an 
equal in the role of Otello. In 1889 Klein 
Was present at the English premiere of the 
opera, which was given with the original cast, 
and later heard all the principal Otellos of his 
time. The allegations of some modern listeners 
(among whom should be cited Alan Gordon, 
writing in the October issue of The Gramo- 
phone) that Tamagno cou'd never have im- 
parted the necessary warmth and tenderness 
needed in the love duet is refuted not only by 
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Klein's comments, but also by Emma Eames, 
who surely is qualified to judge. Apparent- 
ly Mr. Gordon and the others are merely bas- 
ing their opinions of Tamagno upon the quali- 
ty of most of his existent recordings. 

Of all these, the 12-inch version of the 
Death Scene unquestionably demonstrates a 
superlative quality of vocal acting, and in spite 
of the fact that Tamagno was old and record- 
ing young, it still remains not only the great- 
est record of this excerpt ever made, but, one 
of the greatest vocal records of all time. 

There are other records by Tamagno, but 
those mentioned above are, in my opinion, the 
only desirable ones. They are still listed in 
the H.M.V. Historical Catalogue. Ordinarily 
available on import, they might be difficult to 
obtain at this time. In all, there are three 
discs recommended here—one 10-inch (DR- 
105) and two 12-inch (DS100 and DS101). 


The Meistersinger 
Third-Act Album 


SOME NOTES AND A REVIEW 


WAGNER: Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg - 
Third Act (complete), with Hans Her- 
mann Nissen as Hans Sachs, Sven Nilsson 
as Pogner, Eugen Fuchs as Beckmesser, 
Arno Schellenberg as Kothner, Torsten 
Rolf as Walther, Martin Kremer as David, 
Margarete Teschemacher as Eva, and Lene 
Jung as Magdalena, and the Chorus of the 
Dresden State Opera and the Saxon State 
Orchestra under the direction of Karl 
36hm. Victor sets M-537, ten discs (In 
Sachs Workshop), and M-538, five discs 
(An open Meadow by the Pregnitz), price 


$20.00 and $10.00. 


M@ That we never before have had a large- 
scale recording of the present music from Die 
Meistersinger seems incomprehensible, for 
there has been a universal clamor for such a 
set. True, in 1928, excerpts from an actual 
performance in Berlin were issued on ten 
discs, but these could not be termed a satisfac- 
tory representation of the score. The balance 
between singers and orchestra was bad and 
the reproduction inferior. To those who, like 
the present writer, regard Die Meistersinger 
as the greatest of Wagner's operas, the failure 
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of the recorders to provide a complete per- 
formance of it upon discs has always been a 
cause for considerable regret. On the strength 
of the existing evidence, one can assume that 
the powers that be, like most Wagnerites, re- 
gard the erotic and neurasthenic Tristan und 
Isolde more highly. Yet it is my conviction 
that a complete recording of Die Meistersinger 
would repeat itself more rewardingly and 
more often than does that of Tristan. 

It does not seem possible that Wagner, one 
of the most unpleasant personalities in all 
music, could have conceived and carried out 
Die Meistersinger. No other work of his 
boasts such spiritual well-being——such poetic 
beauty, such benevolence. Based on folklore 
traditions, it is a sane, healthy, invigorating 
and profoundly moving comedy, which Wag- 
ner has matched with music of infinite tender- 
ness, strength, exultation and humor.  Per- 
haps it is that Wagner for once was dealing 
with ordinary human beings instead of gods 
and regal personages. It was the man in the 
street that interested him here, and the “Folk” 
was the real hero of the drama, personified in 
the wonderful character of Hans Sachs. 
Wagner never devised a more noble or lov- 
able character than the honest and sagacious 
cobbler-poet, nor did he create a more ap- 
pealing and endearing heroine than than the 
loyal Eva. 

It seems strange that the writing of this 
opera should have come at a time of some of 
the composer's worst troubles. After the cata- 
strophe of Tannhduser in Paris in 1861 and 
the troubles with the production of Tristan in 
Vienna, Wagner turned to his work on Die 
Meistersinger in earnest. Perhaps in it he 
found a compensating peace. In December, 
he wrote Mathilda Wesendonck from- Paris: 
“I can laugh out loud when I raise my eyes 
from my work-bench to the Tuileries and 
Louvre straight opposite, for you must know 
that in reality I am in Nirnberg now, and 
mixing with somewhat blunt, three-cornered 
folk: there was nothing else for it but to get 
among such company.” 

That it is the third act that comes to us 
first in a complete recording is a cause for 
considerable rejoicing, for it is one of the 
most consummate acts in all opera. It is 
within itself an opera. And though it is an 
indispensable part of the whole it nonetheless 
can stand by itself as a musical drama. 

The release of the act at this time is 
strangely ironic, particularly when we con- 
sider that it emanated from present-day Ger- 
many. For the prophetic utterances of Hans 
Sachs at the beginning and at the end were 
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A Scene in Old 
Nurnberg 


never more purposeful or appropriate. And 
although they were intended by Wagner to 
be inherently German, the philosophy of 
Sachs nevertheless has a universal significance. 
It was never more fitting for a true son of 
Germany to utter these words: 


Wahn, Wahn, ttberall Wahn! 
Wohin ich forschend blick’ 

in Stadt, und Welt-Chronik, 

den Grund mir aufzufinden, 

warum gar bis auf's Blut 

Die Leut’ sich qualen und schinden 
in unnttz toller Wuth! 


The word “Wahn” is difficult to translate. 
If Sachs can be imagined speaking American 
slang, the first line might be translated “ Every- 
one’s nuts.” In more elegant English: “Mad- 
ness, madness everywhere! In vain I look 
over present and past things, reasons ever 
seeking why men so fiercely fight, each one 
his malice wreaking in aimless frenzied spite!” 

And again the solemn warning that Sachs 
gives to all, just before Eva crowns Walther 
victor. “Beware! III times now threaten all; 
if we Germans should ever fall in thrall to 
any foreign land, no prince his folk would 
understand: and foreign mists will blind our 
eyes and over our land will rise. The art we 
own were lost for aye, living in German song 
today.” 

Sachs’ reference to “walscher” has always 
been an insulting term for aliens. Perhaps in 
his heart of hearts, the true German today 
calls those in power “walscher” rulers. It 





Teschemacher as Eva 


might not be an inappropriate designation. 
That this recording comes from Germany, 
however, is fitting and just, for the spirit of 
the work is essentially German. There may 
be some who will foolishly allow their anti- 
pathy towards Germany and German things to 
keep from them the pleasures that can be de- 
rived from this music, but they will probably 
be in the minority. Today there is more than 
enough evidence to lead us to believe that both 
America and England appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of German art more than do the 
(sermans, at least the present government in 
Germany. Speaking of England, our friend 
of The Gramophone, W. R. Anderson, wrote 
in November: “One of the pleasant reliefs in 
dark times is that I have so far not heard 
anybody demand the ‘banning’ of German 
music, o'd or new. It is in the nature of war 





Nissen as Sachs 
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that we should seek not to benefit living Ger- 
mans, but many will remember, in the last 
war, the wretched twaddle flung about by a 
few nitwits who demanded that the great Ger- 
man classics should not be heard. We are 
taking this war more seriously, and in that 
respect even those unmusical yelpers seem to 
have kept a welcome silence. May it so con- 


tinue.” To which we say Amen. 
* * * 
To return to the present recording This 


is all around one of the best opera jobs done 
on records to date. As a matter of fact, the 
halance is better than in any recording (ex- 
cept perhaps the recent one of the second act 


of Die IWalkiire). The uniformity of the 
reproduction, however, makes it better than 
the [lalkiire set. Take as an instance the 


recording of the Quintet: for the first time on 
records all six parts can be heard. David and 
Magdalena are not relegated to obscurity; they 
are truly a part of the ensemble. There are 
better sung and better interpreted records in 
existence of all the famous arias (if such 
they may be called) than we have here, but 
there are no better recordings. Schorrs re- 
cords of the Sachs excerpts, made in the bari- 
tones prime, convey a rich feeling of huma- 
nity that is personal with the artist. Han Her- 
mann Nissen is a great and satisfying Sachs, 
but there is a distinction. But Nissen brings 
us many moments; strangely 
enough some of these are to be encountered 
in his scene with Beckmesser. And Fuchs as 
Beckmesser is particularly good; seldom do 
we hear Beckmessers music as well sung. Of 
Kremer as David, the same may be said. 


memorable 


Teschemacher as Eva gets better as the act 
advances. Her musicianship is admirable but 
her tonal quality often leaves something to be 
desired. She is best known as a dramatic so- 
prano, and some of her singing of Eva’s more 
lyric passages suggests she is out of her pro- 
vince. Rolf, the tenor, has already given us 
a version of the Preislicd, made during an 
actual performance in London. Here, he does 
better by the aria. As Wagnerian tenors go, 
he is a good one. 

It remains to speak of the conductor and 
orchestra. We have had occasion to admire 
both on records before, and that admiration is 
more than sustained here. Bohm never allows 
the music to lag, nor is he guilty of lingering 
hungrily over the many passages of tender- 
ness and beauty in which the act abounds. The 
spirit of the conductor is definitely felt 
throughout the entire performance, and it is 
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a spirit that knows and appreciates the true 
spirit of Wagner. 

All in all I would say that this recording 
is one to write home about, one to enjoy again 
and again, one to rejoice in and perhaps even 
to shed tears over; one for which we can be 
most grateful. P.H.R. 


OVERTONES 


M@ despite the war, interest in music in Eng- 
land continues, and the record lists, although 
cut down, show that the record buyer 1s still a 
person to be catered to. The biggest record 
news this month is the announcement of the 
sixth volume of The Sibelius Society. Once 
again Sir Thomas Beecham and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra are the performers, 
sO we may expect that salient honors’ have 
been done to the composer. The works re- 
corded are: " 


En Saga, Op. 9 (Tone poem). 

In Memoriam, Op. 59. 

The Bard, Op. 64 (Tone poem). 
Pelleas and Melisande, Op. 46 (Suite). 
The Tempest, Op. 109a - Prelude. 

l’alse Triste, Op. 44. 


* * * 


If rumors can be trusted, it looks as though 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of the brilliant Greek conductor 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, will soon be heard on 
records again—this time under the Columbia 
label; also the Chicago Symphony under the 
direction of Frederick Stock. . . and _ the 
Cleveland Symphony under the direction of 
Artur Rodzinski. In recent recording sessions 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is said to 
have made Schumann's First Symphony, Roy 
Harris Third Symphony, and to have com- 
pleted a previous recording of Debussy's La 
Mer. 


* * * 


After completing nearly one thousand per- 
formances at the New York World's Fair, 
the Victor Puppet Opera troupe is playing a 
four-week engagement at the Midtown Music 
Hall in New York City prior to leaving on a 
national tour. The Victor Puppet Opera is 


scheduled to open in Indianapolis on Decem- 
ber 18th. The operas presented by the troupe 
are Aida, Traviata, Carmen, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, I Pagliacci, Faust and Rigoletto. 
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Victor's New Childrens' Records 


One of the most comprehensive libraries. of 
children’s records has been issued by Victor. 
It is all-embracing, and has many features 
never before offered on discs—features de- 
signed to intrigue the young mind and to edu- 
cate as well as entertain. The formation of 
this library, which is a continually growing 
one, is the work of one man, Mr. R. P. Wet- 
herald, who has long been highly regarded for 
his work in the record field. 

Among these records is a set adapted from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's opera Tsar Saltan, called 
The Bumble Bee Prince (Set BC-14, 4 dises, 
price $1.45). A new technique in opera re- 
cording which integrates narration with the 
singing is used here. The work was arranged 
by Marion Farquhar and sung by the Junior 
Programs Opera Co. 

Then there is a set that dramatizes Christ- 
mas.in a manner full of dignity and beauty— 
The Star of Bethlehem (No. BC-22), and 
another, Tinkle-Tonkle Town (No. BC-21), 
in which Alice Remsen, “The Musical Story 
Lady’, takes the children to Make-Believe 
Land, where the Christmas toys are made. 
There are many other sets, like the stories of 
Hans Christian Anderson, The Emperor's New 
Clothes and The Steadfast Tin Soldier (No. 
BC-10), and Uncle Ned’s Stories (BC-13), 
The Elephant's Child (BC-15) and The Story 
of Ferdinand and Wee Gillis (BC-16), and 
a half-dozen others equally as interesting. If 
you want children’s records for Christmas, we 
suggest you ask your dealer for Victor's Blue 
Bird list. 

The Garden City Publishing, Company, in 
conjunction with RCA-Victor, has placed on 
the market the first talking book for children. 
It is called Mother Goose Parade, and con- 
tains sixteen pages in full colors, board cover 
with a jacket, and one 10-inch disc. The mu- 
sic was written and is sung by Alice Remsen. 


Great Singers’ Program 


Mr. Fassett, who contributes the article on 
Tamagno this month, is the originator of that 
interesting series of programs known as the 
Great Singers’ Series, heard over Station 
WOXR on Thursday evenings from 9:00 to 
9:30 P. M., EST. Although the broadcasts 
often feature the acoustic recordings of famous 
singers, Mr. Fassett contends that they are 
not aimed primarily for the record collector 
but for all music lovers. The following pro- 
grams for December are scheduled: 

Dec. 14—Frances Alda in person, and her 
records. 


Dec. 21—Friederich Schorr in person, and 
his records. 
Dec. 28—Adelina Patti 

Murdock, commentator. 
At a special broadcast on Sunday afternoon, 

December 10th, Mr. Fassett is presenting 

Geraldine Farrar, who will comment upon and 

play records of herself and her teacher, Lilli 

Lehmann. 

EUROPEAN RECORD RELEASES 
England 

BEETHOVEN: Fourth Piano Concerto; Walter 
Gieseking and Saxon State Orchestra, dir. 
Karl Bohm. Columbia LX847/50. 

30CCHERINI-FRANCAIX: Scuola di Ballo; 
London Phil. Orch., dir. Dorati. Columbia 
DX944 /45. 

Crark: The Blind Ploughman, and Cobbler’s 
Song from Chu Chin Chow; sung by Paul 
Robeson. H.M.V. B8977. 

Cowarp: Suite from Cavalcade ; Noel Coward 
with the New Mayfair Orchestra. H.M.V. 
C2289. 

Devizes: Naila Waltz; Louis Kentner. Col- 
umbia DX946, 

Detius: Serenade from Hassan, and GRAIN- 
GER: Molly on the Shore; New Mayfair 
String Orch., dir. Arthur Walter. 

HanpeL: Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves; 
and The Song of Hybrias the Cretan (Trans. 
from the Greek): Oscar Natzke (bass). 
Parlophone E11426. 

Howetrs: Elegy; and Liavow: Fuga; Boyd 
Neel String Orch. Decca M484/5. 

Liszt: Second Hungarian Rhapsodie; Ignaz 
Friedman. Columbia DX350. (Probably a 
relisting. ) 

Mozart: Haffner Symphony, K. 385; London 
Phil. Orch., dir. Sir Thomas Beecham. Col- 
umbia LX851. 3. 

Mozart: Don Giovanni - Dalla sua pace, and 
Il mio tesoro; sung by Bb. Gigli. H.M.V. 
DB3809. 4 

SPIRITUAL: Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and 
That's Why Darkies Are Born; Paul Robe- 
son. H.M.V. B8973. 

Germany 
3EETHOVEN: Third Piano Concerto, Op. 37; 
Lubka Kolessa and Saxon State Orch., dir. 
Karl Bohm. Electrola DB5506/10. 

BEETHOVEN: Der Wachtelschlag, and Ich liebe 
dich and Das Geheimnis; sung by Karl Erb. 
Elect. DB4677. 

Lortzinc: Zar und Zimmermann - O sancta 
Justica; sung by Wilhelm Strienz. Elect. 
EH1260. 

Mozart: Die Entfiihrung, and Figaros Hoch- 
seit - Overtures; Saxon State Orch., dir. 
Karl Bohm. Elect. DB4692. 


records—Kermit 
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Mozart: Figaros Hochzeit - Arie der Grafin, 
and Briefduet; Margarete Teschemacher 
and I. Beilke. Elect. DB4690 

SCHUBERT: Agnus Det from Mass in G major; 
and SCHUMANN: Nun ruhe sanft, from 
Paradies und Peri; Hildegard Erdmann 
with choir. Elect. EH1250 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


M The holiday season is fast approaching. 
Once again we wish to extend to our readers 
hearty greetings and good wishes for Christ 
mas and the coming year. 

his past month has been a busy and some- 
what hectic one for the staff of The American 
Vusic Lover, for after five years at one ad- 
dress, it became necessary to remove our of 
fices. [lowever trying this removal has been 
for all concerned, it was also a cause for some 
rejoicing, for owing to our consistent growth 
and expanding distribution we were compelled 
to move to larger quarters \t our new ad 
dress we are equipped to serve the interests 
r our readers bet tha. ever before. Those 
lesiring technica) or musical information or 
recommendations are invited, as in the past, 
to write to us. !f we can help you solve any 
problems or if our advice can be of any help 
to you, we are only too happy to give it 

Many new readers have been writing to us 
of late inquiring if we have back copies. Yes, 
we have copies from the very first issue of 
the magazine, May 1935. Some issues are at 
a premium, but to those who desire to obtain 
a complete volume we will be glad to furnish 
twelve issues at the reguiar subscription price 
of $2.50, twenty-four issues at the regular 
two-year rate of $4.00. Binders may also be 
obtained at a reasonable rate. 

The English record review, The Gramo- 
hone, has brought out two issues since the 
tart of the war. Owing to the fact that re- 
ord re'eases there have been of a necessity 
curtailed, the periodical has been cut down in 
size. Remembering all that this magazine has 
done for the advancement of recorded music 
since its inception sixteen years ago, one notes 
with interest and pleasure the continued spirit 
of enthusiasm and optimism that is to be 
found in its pages. An eminent contributor, 
Alee Robertson, illustrates the trend of con- 
fidence and clear thinking that is to be found 
in the magazine's pages. He says: “However 
evil war may be, it does make us take stock 
of ourselves; it does show us where our true 
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treasures lie. And so, the period of mental 
paralysis past, no doubt many of us turned 
once again to the record and the book shelves, 
determined to use these lovely means to pre- 
serve an oasis of peace in our hearts. There 
can be no war on the musical front. Friends 
and enemies are there at peace...” A friendly 
note from the editor, Compton Mackenzie, tells 
us that every effort will be made to keep the 
magazine going. We certainly hope that it 
will be possible. 

\ little bit from another contributor to The 
Gramophone, Mr. John C. W. Chapman, is 
also worth quoting, for it illustrates a rare 
cheerfulness in the face of great privation. 
‘Like countless others, I have been hit finan- 
cially by the war; and, as a consequence, | 
have had to part with many cherished records. 
Meanwhile | have kept, and hope to preserve 
intact, a number of excellent recordings, to 
which [ hope to add when circumstances 
render it possible. May that glad day be not 
too delaved.” 

In our October Editorial Notes we men- 
tioned that there was a movement on foot to 
ban the music of Wagner in England. This 
seems to have been completely snuffed out. 
Our good friend, W. RK. Anderson, writes 

some Col. Blimp journals were probably 
responsible for this news, but it met with 
small encouragement. [1m a little worried lest 
our U. S. friends should think there is any 
real strength in such notions. As far as I can 
ascertain they are not being put forth this 
time.” We are giad to contradict a_ false 
rumor. 


Record Collectors’ 
Corner oe 
Julian Morton Moses 


@ This being the Christmas season, I may be 
permitted to diverge momentarily from my 
usual paths to reflect on what I would like 
to get as a record gift—if I were going to get 
a present. Also there are reports abroad that 
the few rare items sti'l in existence are in 
great jeopardy. Therefore I list below with- 
out more ado several Gramophone records 
from the European capitols. Most of these I 
have never seen in acutality but their titles 
have stimulated my possessive instinct every 
time | have pored and day-dreamed over the 
old catalogues or private lists of the old Gra- 
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mophone Companies. The above-mentioned in- 
stinct being what it is, I should probably be 
much less interested in most of the records 
once I hold and own them, but until then, | 
covet them enough to make a listing and to 
introduce them to those who may be ignorant 
of their existence. 

Matzenauer: Aria from Fidelio (2 parts), 
Nos. 043235 and 2-43424. Orfeo, No. 043171. 

Boninsegna: Bolero (Vespri Siciliani), No. 
53419; Qui Celeste (Africana), No. 53418. 

Schipa: Che gelida manina (Bohéme), No. 
052442. 

Destinn: Bartered Bride, No. 
Dalibor, No. 043138. 

Farrar: Mattinata (Tosti), No. 53363; 
Schwarze Domino, No. 43780. 

Muzio and Tommasini: inami Alfredo 
(Traviata), No. 254063. 

Marchesi: Rosebuds ( Arditi), No. 53438; 
Bist du bet mir (Bach), No. 43766. 

De Lucia: Dalla sua pace (Don Giovanni), 
No. 2-52666; Deh sorgi (Romeo), No. 2- 
52660. 

Maria Gay: Don Giovanni, No. 2-053016; 
Chanson Boheme (Carmen), No. 2-063000. 

Hempel: Ungeduld (Schubert), No. 7- 
43046; Wohin (Schubert), No. 7-43043. 

Sammareco: Serenata (Don Giovanni) and 
Quand’ ero paggio ( Falstaff), No. 2-052013. 

Michailowa: Slumber Song (Africana), 
No. 2-23364: Barber of Seville, No. 4-22019. 

Ober: Die Walkiire, No. 043231; Wacht- 
lied (Tristan), No. 043243. 

Kurz: .lch, ich liebte (Seraglio), No. 2- 
043005; I‘issi d’arte (Tosca), No. 2-053079. 

Pinza: Jl lacerato spirito (Simon Bocca- 
negra), No, 2-052240. 

Jadlowker: J] mio tesoro (Don Giovanni), 
No. 042511: Morte d Otello, No. 042514. 

Ansseau: J’ai perdu mon Euridice (Orfeo), 
No. 2-032059. 

Lipkowska: Semiramide, Nos. 053307-8. 

Chaliapin: Sapphische Ode (Brahms), No. 
4-22669. 

Slezak: Seraglio, No. 3-42832; Cosi Fan 
Tutte, No. 3-42842. 

Lucille Marcel: Jewel Song ( Faust), No. 
043165. 

Francillo-wauffman: QOueen of the Night 
( Magic Flute), Nos. 2-43337-8. 

Gerhardt: O del mio dolce ardor (Gluck), 
No. 043261. 

Schumann: Durch Zartlichkeit and Il 'elche, 
Il’onne (Seraglio), Nos. 043348-9. 

These twenty-four artists are but a scant 
sampling. If this sort of thing interests you, 
there may be more later. Meanwhile, Christ- 
mas greetings. 


( 7 34 0S ° 
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THE FRIENDS OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


A Society Sponsored by 








THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


M The records issued by this society can be 
procured through all music stores. _Member- 
ship in the society costs $2.75 a year, and in- 
cludes a subscription to the magazine. It per- 
mits the member to purchase his records at 
$1.75 either direct from the society or through 
his own dealer, instead of $2.00 which is the 
price of the records to non-members. Postage 
will be charged on all orders under $10.00. 


FRANCAIS: Sonatine (1934). Dise. 25. Played by 
Josef Gingold (violin) and Liza Elman (piano). 
BUSONI: Sonatina (ad usum infantis). Dise 23. 
BUSONI: Sonatina. (In Diem Nativitatis Christi 
MVMXVII). Dise, 24. 
Both played by Michael Zadora 
SCRIABINE: Piano Sonata No. 4 in F sharp major. 
Opus 30. Katherine Ruth Heyman. Dise 20 
CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in 8B flat Major, Opus 
47, No. 2 (3 sides); HAESSLER: Grande Gigue 
(1 side); Arthur Loesse1 Dises 21-22 
HAYDN: Sonata in F major (No. 20 in Peter’s Edi- 
tion). Arthur Loesse1 Dise 19 


BRAHMS: Piano Sonata No. 2 in F sharp minor, 


Opus 2 Arthur Loesser. lDises 15, 16 and 17. 
CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in G minor, Opus 50, 
No. 3 (Didone Abbandone). Arthur Loesser, Dises 
13 and 14. 
CHARLES T. GRIFFES: Piano Sonata. Harrison 


Potte Discs 10 and 11. 

MRNEST BLOCH: Five Sketches in Sepia. Harrison 
Potter. Dise. 12. 

BOCCHERINI: String Quartet in A major, Opus 33, 
No. 6, 


Played by Kreiner Quartet. Discs 1 and 2. 


Advisory Board for the Friends of 
Recorded Music 


CARL ENGEL — LEE PATTISON 
ALBERT STOESSEL 
CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 
if your dealer does not have any of the above 
records, arrangements can be made to hear any of 

them in which you are interested by writing to 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER, 
5 FOURTH AVE., New York City. 
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ORCHESTRA 


BEETHOVEN: Consecration of the House - 
Overture (3 sides); and Patsie_to: The 
Barber of Seville - Overture (1 side): 


played by the Boston “Pops” (rchestra, 
direction Arthur Fiedler. Victor set M-618, 
two discs, price $3.50. 


@ This work was not inappropriately the first 
to be played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on the first program to be given in 
Symphony Hall when that edifice was opened 
in 1889. Beethoven composed it (with other 
incidental music) for a similar event: the 
opening of the Josephstadter Theatre in 
Vienna, 1822. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion of a play by Meisl, and the composer 
acted as conductor. 

The overture belongs to Beethoven's last 
period, and is written on a grand scale. Its 
neglect in the concert hall in recent years 
seems inexcusable, for it is a vital and invigor- 
ating composition, with an especially effective 
fugal development. The assertion, often made 
by musicians, that the overture is more Han- 
delian than Beethovenian bears an unjust im- 
plication that the composer was inspiration- 
ally impoverished for the moment. Since no- 
thing could be further from the truth, it is 
appropriate that the annotator here has seen 
fit to explode this contention. 

Weingartner has given us a recording ot 
this work (released by Columbia in Septem 
ber). His performance was a musicianly one, 
but it lacked the enthusiasm and the exuber- 
ance of Fiedler’s. Too, the recording of the 
Weingartner performance was not as clear or 
as brilliant as the one we have here. 

On the odd side of the Weingartner record- 
ing was a moving excerpt from Beethoven's 
incidental music to Egmont. As enjoyable as 
that was, we find the Paisiello overture more 
so. After hearing this overture one is tempted 
to ask why it hasn't been played more often. 
In every way it is as refreshing and as ingra- 
tiating as the better known Rossini overture. 
Strangely enough, in its time it was more 
popular. Paisiello's Barber of Seville was so 
greatly admired by the Italians, as a matter 
of fact, that when the Rossini score was first 
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presented its reception was most unfriendly. 
The audience booed and hissed. and roundly 
damned Rossini as a heretic. This overture 
makes us wonder whether it would not be well 
to stage a revival of the Paisiello opera. 

The recording here is realistic, and free 
from excessive amplitudes, but whereas the 
Weingartner had too much bass, this one could 
stand more. —P. G. 


* * Ox 


CorELLI: Concerto Grosso in G minor (The 
Christmas Concerto), Op. 6, No. 8; played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion Bruno Walter. Victor set M-600, two 
discs, price $3.50. 


@ Corelli, Parry tells us, “stands before the 
world as the first mature composer of violin 
music, and the fountain head of modern violin 
playing’. Unlike others of his time, he was 
interested not in musical brilliancy, but in 
purity and dignity. At all times he shunned 
the sensational and was said to be of a retir- 
ing nature himself. Those who are familiar 
with the old Columbia recording, made by 
Weissman and the Berlin State Opera Or- 
chestra, do not need to be told what intrinsic 
melodic qualities are to be found in this work, 
or what heart-easing beauty there is in its 
final movement (Pastorale). Corelli's con- 
certi grossi anticipate the familiar suites of 
Bach's time. Handel, a close friend of Corelli, 
undoubtedly obtained the inspiration for his 
own concerti grossi from those of the latter. 
In his trio sonatas the Italian composer 
displayed a greater mastery of style than his 
predecessors had. In fact, the roots of later 
instrumental music are traceable in these 
works. For this reason, and also because Co- 
rellis music is graciously rhythmic and melodic 
and frequently (in the slow movements) full 
of a rare beauty, these compositions deserve 
to be more widely known than they are. It 
might be well for one of the recorders to plan 
a series played in the manner of the compos- 
er's time, and as he intended them to be played 
—by a violinist , a harpsichordist and a cellist. 
Much of the dignity of the music is lost in 
arrangements for piano and _ violin. 
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Corelli (1653-1713) published his concerti 
grossi in 1712; thus they belong to the 18th 
rather than the 17th century. In view of the 
fact that similar works of Handel and Boyce 
have been recorded, it might not be amiss to 
record a series of Corellis. The quality of 
this work is of a high order, and, even if it 
can be contended that it is the best of the 
twelve, its companions can hardly be dismissed 
as museum pieces. In the Grave that pre- 
cedes the opening allegro there is a depth of 
feeling that is rare, and in the adagio and the 
Pastorale (with its suggestion of a 17th-cen- 
tury religious picture) there is a wonderful, 
reposeful beauty. Bach and Handel may have 
been more exciting and sprightly in their 
quick movements, but they attained no finer 
cohesion of melody and rhythm. 

Walter plays this music with appropriate 
dignity and affection. He has wisely followed 
the scoring of the composer, which includes a 
harpsichord. The work is written for a group 
of solo instruments (first and second violins 
and cellos) with an orchestra of accompany- 
ing strings. The recording achieves a fitting 
balance, and the tonal quality of the strings is 
consistently rich and mellow 
ees 


HaypnN: Symphony No. 104 in D> major 
(London); played by Edwin Fischer and 
his Chamber Orchestra. Victor set M-617, 
three dises, price $5.00. 

M@ Haydn's symphonies are always reward- 

ing, and often full of wonderful surprises. We 

invite those who contend that Haydn never 
sounded a true note of tragedy to listen to 
the wonderful introduction to the first move- 
ment here, and to note how its affecting poig- 
nancy is heightened by the enchanting melody 
that forms the first theme of the succeeding 
allegro. This introduction together with the 
gracious, heavenly tune that immediately fol- 
lows is one of those inexplainable things in 
music. How and why does it happen here? 

Why could it not have happened before and 

yet again? Why are moods like this captured 

so seldom? 

This was twelfth symphony that Haydn 
wrote for his London concerts, and his last. 
Perhaps the knowledge that this was the finale 
to his London series stirred him deeply. Cer- 
tainly it seems to have stirred him to new 
inspirational heights. He had been splendidly 
feted in England; there for the first time he 
had been given public homage and liberal com- 
pensation. There his stature as an artist had 
been done justice to. He returned home from 
his second visit to London, says Pohl, “with 
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increased powers, unlimited fame and a com- 
petence of life.” But before he did, he created 
his last symphony for London, a work that 
has long been regarded as one of his greatest 
instrumental compositions. 

To those who know this music, either 
through concert hall experience or through 
the old recording that Barbirolli made with 
his chamber orchestra over a decade ago, it 
will not be necessary to recommend that they 
hasten to the nearest record store to acquire 
this recording. To those who do not, the ad- 
vice is hereby offered. They will find the 
music most rewarding. All four of its move- 
ments are superbly proportioned and of a 
high artistic content. The first movement 1s 
full of surprises, and its recapitulation anti- 
cipates the spirit of the later Beethoven, as 
does the trio section of the menuet also. The 
andante is Haydn at his greatest; music of 
poetic beauty, feeling, and contrasting strength. 
And the finale is a sheer delight. Haydn wrote 
his finales not only to send his audience home 
in a happy frame of mind, but surely to leave 
them permanent admirers of his extraordinary 
musicianship. 

The interpretation of this work is emi- 
nently musical. Fischer fashions it with lov- 
ing care and with an understanding regard 
for its dynamic contrasts. Perhaps the work 
might have profited by performance by a 
larger orchestra; this feeling is borne out by 
the Boston Symphony's performance of 
Haydn's Symphony No. 102 in B flat major 
(Victor set M-472). However, it is good to 
have this music in a modern recording, played 


by a thoroughly competent group of musi-° 


cians. The recording is fully satisfying, but 

not comparable with that to which Victor has 

accustomed us in the last year. 
* * * 

Mozart: Symphony No. 36 in C major, K. 
425; played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, direction Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia set M-387, seven sides, price $5.50. 

M@ Returning from Salzburg to Vienna at the 

end of October, 1783, Mozart stopped at Linz, 

where he wrote the present symphony in four 
days, at the request of Count Thun, father- 
in-law of one of his Viennese pupils. 
Mozart was ardently happy at this time; his 
trip back from his visit to Salzburg was much 
in the nature of a belated honeymoon for him 
and his wife, Constance. Too, Linz revived 
memories of his happy childhood. And so we 
find this symphony festive and radiant. Trum- 
pets and drums flourish in the music, even in 
the slow movement. But, curiously, before 
the work gets under way the composer is 
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mementarily melancholic in the opening ada- 
gio, as though the memory of his father's dis- 
pleasure at his marriage remained uppermost 
in his mind. Once the allegro spiritoso begins, 
however, all is festive elation. The introduc- 
tion has been termed Beethovenian, but I see 
no reason for confining this appellation to the 
opening adagio. The first movement has the 
kind of strength and power that Beethoven 
was to exploit fully, and to me Beecham's 
superb performance fully brings this out. 

The tenderness of the slow movement, de- 
spite the trumpets and drums, and the beauti- 
ful equality of all its themes, may owe its 
origin to the influence of Constance. 

The festal spirit is apparent again in the 
menuet, and also in the magnificent finale. 
Here are true élan and grandeur, gaiety and 
exuberance, ‘the constant witty inventiveness 
of which makes one shiver with pleasure from 
start to finish” (Blom). The more’ we 
hear this music the more its power takes hold 
of us. One wonders why it is not played more 
often. Harken for the development sections 
of the first (opening of side two) and last 
(opening of side seven) movements. Here 
Mozart's ingenuity is most strikingly evinced. 
And note too the perfection of style in the 
developmeut section of the slow movement, 
unfortunately broken up by the recording. All 
three of these movements are in the sonata 
form, and all bear striking testimony to 
Mozart's unusual ability to fit inspirational 
content into a classical pattern. 






























Many may already know this symphony 

through the recording made by Fritz Busch 

end the B. b. C. Orchestra (Victor set M- 

226). As admirable as Busch’s playing of 

Mozart is, one feels after hearing this read- 

ing of Beecham that the English conductor 

brings more imagination to play upon the mu- 
sic. Beecham finds greater e. uberance and 
joy in the quick movements, and a more 
ingratiating tenderness in the poco adagio. 

“lor my money, one musician friend of mine 

always says, “Beecham gives me complete satis- 

faction in Mozart.’ I second that mot.on. 

The recording here is splendidly realized, 
but it will perhaps be found best to use litt‘e 
or no bass control to retain the full clarity of 
the bass line. All of the L.. P. O. recordings 
are heavier in the bass section than those ob- 
tained in this country. 

x * 

Strauss: Ein Heldenleben (A Heros Life). 
Op. 40; played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, direction of Eugene Ormandy. Victor 
set M-610, five dises, price $10.00. 

HM Not long ago Ormandy gave us a brilliant 

rendition of Strauss’ musicai autobiography, 

the Domestic Symphony (set M-320), and 
now, not inappropriately, he turns his atten- 
tions to its more famous predecessor. The 
two undoubtedly belong side by side on the 
record library shelf. Neither of these works 
represents the essential Strauss, but of the two 

Ein Heldenleben is the better score. In its 

final pages he has achieved some of his most 
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GIVE VICTOR RECORDS FOR 


) The Philadelphia Orchestra 
) heroic ‘Ein Heldenleben” 


aes 





A Victor Red Seal Album 

Here is a Victor Red Seal Re- 
cording to note down now for 
the favorite people on your 
Christmas gift list, and one 
you'll want to make as that all- 
important gift to yourself, too. 
For “Ein Heldenleben,” (“A 
Hero’s Life’) is a Strauss tone 
poem that richly exhibits the 
composer’s inimitable gift for 
brilliant orchestration. Richard 
Strauss makes the orchestra 
weave a fascinating emotional 
pattern.... The music is pro- 
gressively tender, sarcastic, ter- 
rifying, sentimental and philo- 
sophically resigned. The great 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and the 
distinguished conductor, Eugene 









Ormandy, give a performance 
outranking the best they have 
yet done together on Victor Red 
Seal Records. Victor Album 
M-610 (AM-610 for automatic 
operation) 10 sides, with de- 
scriptive booklet, which _illus- 
trates the significance of every 
important theme. $10.00. 


Sanroma plays Paderewski Concerto 
with the Boston “Pops” Orchestra 
under Arthur Fiedler 
Jesus Maria Sanroma adds lus- 
tre to his rapidly growing re- 
putation as one of America’s 
most accomplished pianists with 
this exciting Victor Red Seal 
Album. The recording was 
made under the direct supervi- 
sion of Mr. Paderewski, who at- 








1940 RCA VICTROLA 


MODEL U-40 
with Automatic Record Changer 




















Everything you have always wanted in a 
phonograph-radio. It has the famous 
Gentle Action Automatic Record Changer, 
and the new, improved Viscaloid Damped 
Pick-up, an engineering refinement that 
insures purer record tone. Radio has Push- 
Button Tuning, built-in Magic Loop An- 
tenna, and is designed for use with Tele- 
vision Attachment. The beautiful cabinet 
is in smart walnut or mahogany veneers. 
You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.I.T. easy pay- 
ment plan. Trademarks “Victor,” “RCA Vic- 
tor” and “Victrola”. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Mfg. Co Inc. For best results, use Victor 
Needles. 
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under Eugene Ormandy, records the 
| by Richard Strauss 























tended the rehearsals at the close 
of his recent concert tour. He 
congratulated Mr. Sanroma and 
Mr. Fiedler on their superb in- 
terpretation of his work, which 
is in the warm and melodically 
graceful style reminiscent of 
Schubert or Schumann. This is 
the only existing recording of 
the masterpiece of one the great- 
est pianists of our age. It be- 
longs in every record library. 
Album M-614 (AM-614 for au- 
tomatic operation) 8 sides, with 
descriptive booklet, $8.00. 


Christmas Organ Music of 
Bach and Daquin 

played by E. Power Biggs 
“Wachet, auf! Ruft uns die 
Stimme.... In dulci Jubilo... 
Nun freut euch, lieben Christen 
g’Mein.... Nun komm’, der 
heiden Heiland... all by J. S. 
Bach... and Noél Grand Jeu et 
Duo and Noel sur les Flutes, 
both by Louis Claude Dauquin, 
Album M-616, 4 sides, with de- 
scriptive booklet, $4.50. 


The London Symphony Orchestra 
plays Corelli’s Christmas Concerto 


Bruno Walter, who is so wide- 
ly esteemed in America, and who 
will follow Mr. Toscanini as con- 
ductor of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, conducts. Corelli’s 


The World’s Greatest Artists are on Victor Records 





delightful Concerto Grosso in 
G Minor which has come to be 
known as the “Christmas Con- 
certo.” Album M-600, 4 sides, 
with descriptive booklet, $3.50. 

Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin 

A rare and lovely collector’s 
item is the Pizzetti Sonata in A 
for Violin and Piano. Yehudi 
Menuhin and his gifted sister 
give it a sensitive and distin- 
guished performance. Album 
M-615 (AM-615 for automatic 
operation) 7 sides, with descrip- 
tive booklet, $7.00. 
November brings a richly varied list o} 

Victor Red Seal Albums 
and Single Records: 

A Lieder Recital by Hulda Las- 
hanska. .. Beethoven and Pai- 
siello played by the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra under Arthur 
Fiedler... Pablo Casals plays 
Bach on the ’cello... Edwin 
Fischer and his Chamber Or- 
chestra perform Haydns London 
Symphony... José and Amparo 
Iturbi... John Gielgud and 
Edith Evans in excerpt from 
“The Importance of Being Earn- 
est”... Marian Anderson, Wil- 
liam Primrose, John Charles 
Thomas—Enrico Caruso in a re- 
cording—Elisabeth Schumann, 
and other artists. 








moving and beautifully meditative music. 
There is genuinely felt and sustained serenity 
here, a quality difficult to attain in any art, 
and one that Strauss with his love for realism 
felt little prompting to realize, except on rare 
occasions. 

Strauss wrote this work at the turn of the 
century, and, as much as any of his scores, it 
shows the influence Liszt and Wagner had 
on him. The pompous and inflated opening, 
with its thick texture, and the amorous episode 
of the Hero's Helpmate are strikingly Liszt- 
ian; and the satirical, into!erant section called 
the Hero's Antagonists recalls Wagner's bit- 
ing characterization of Beckmesser. Whether 
or not one likes this score in its entirety (the 
most ardent Straussian could hardly rank it 
above Don Quirote or Till Eulenspiegel) one 
must perforce admit it is the work of an ac- 
complished craftsman, who knew how to ac- 
quire variety and contrast in thematic material 
and to define a program in music. The elu- 
cidation of the program, however, is lacking 
in subtlety, and in such a section as the Hero < 
Battlefield the gaunt vulgarity of the music ts 
amazing. Even Ernest Newman, one of 
Strauss foremost supporters, decries this part 
of the score, saying that “though we must needs 
admire the intellectual energy and _ technical 
skill of it, it is a blatant and hideous piece of 
work.’ 

The lengthy program usually presented with 
this score was not the work of Strauss, but 
of Friedrich Rosch. Romain Rol'and quotes 
Strauss as saying that no program was needed 

“it is enough to know there is a hero fight- 
ing his enemies.” But this, on the face of it, 
is unconvincing; one cannot refute in the mu- 
the evidences of the generally outlined 
program (given in the notes with this set). 

One of the classics of the phonograph is 
Mengelberg’s recording of this work. Now, 
fully a dozen years old, it leaves much to be 
desired in reproduction. but from an inter- 
pretative standpoint it still commands respect. 
The score is dedicated to Mengelberg, and he 
more than any other conductor played it, as 
one critic once said, “with a contagious con- 
viction and with the skill of a conjuror.” Men- 
gelberg unleashed the storming heroism of the 
opening pages with greater conviction than 
any other conductor. Ormandy affirms here 
the surge and drive of the music, but he does 
not convey the same note of valiance. But he 
does other things for this score that compen- 
sate. Particularly admirable are his clarifica- 
tion of detail and his avoidance of overexploit- 
ing the sentiment in the score. The recording 
here is splendid. The greater amplitudes and 
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tonal nuances obtainable in orchestral repro- 
duction today naturally add much that was 
missing in the earlier set. 

—P. H.R. 


» &* 


Avuper: The Bronze Horse - Overture; play- 
ed by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Constant Lambert. Victor disc, 
No. 12511, price $1.50. 


HM From 1820 to 1869 Auber’s comic-opera 
successes were far too many to enumerate. 
He wrote perhaps half a hundred scores ; music 
that was volatile and alert, conspicuous for its 
chivalrous grace and éelan, and _ completely 
French in spirit. Many were the great sing- 
ers of the past who included in their reper- 
toires more of the Auber operatic 
characters. Today, we hear comparatively lit- 
tle of his music; and of his operas only Fra 
Diavolo and La Muette de Portici have been 
heard in this country. In its day, Le Cheval 
de bronze was an outstanding success. Origi- 
nally written in 1835, it was revised along 
more pretentious and brilliant lines in 1857. 
The overture here is an excellent example of 
Auber’s style. Its opening is rousing and 
vigorous—music intended to bring to order a 
fashionable and boisterous audience. Its melo- 
dies are bright and blithe, and the whole 
composition is fashioned with expert assur- 
ance. The music suggests lusty-voiced tenors, 
stalwart baritones, gentle sopranos and gay 
choruses, and one suspects it was performed 
with brilliance and dash in its day. 

Constant Lambert gives this overture a 
vital performance, one that fully exploits its 
spontaneity, and the recording does justice to 
his work. As an eye-opener this recording 
may well prove ideal, the sort of thing with 
which to pick up one’s dejected spirits or to 
open an evening's concert of recorded music. 


r. G. 


one or 


* * * 
IioweLts: Elegy; played by the Jacques 
String Orchestra, conducted by Reginald 
Jacques. Col. disc 69751-D, price $1.50. 


WM Herbert Howells is an English composer 
who is better known in his native land than 
here. Most of his works are on a much larger 
scale, and the Mass in the Dorian Mode is 
frequently heard in England. Many of_ the 
modern British composers are intensely *na- 
tionalistic; Howells is no exception. While 
this composition is not as modal as the Green- 
sleeves Fantasia of Vaughan Williams (which 
the Jacques Orchestra played last month), it 
most certainly is the musical expression of an 
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Englishman. It is very quiet and sober, and 
although it does not consciously strive for 
any effects, it is individual music, and, achieves 
a certain degree of intensity. It is not highly 
exciting, but it becomes more and more re- 
warding after repeated hearings. The Jacques 
Orchestra gives a faithful interpretation, and 
the disc is worthy to be placed with that is- 
sued last month by the same orchestra. 
—H.C.S. 
* Ok Ok 


Ravet: Ma mére Toye; played by the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting Symphony, conducted 
by Howard Barlow. Columbia set X-151, 
2 dises, price $3.50. 

HM Some years have passed since the release 

of Koussevitzky’s recording of this beautiful 

music, and I suppose it-was time for a new 
version. Certainly the Columbia catalogue 
needed it, since their Walter Damrosch set 
dates back to the very early days of electrical 

reproduction. As far as recording goes, I 

think there can be no doubt that the new Bar- 

low set must now be considered the standard, 
hut there may still be some die-hards, like my- 
self, who miss in it the poetry and charm of 

Koussevitzky’s more sensitive reading. 
Ravel is one of those rare composers who 

have been able, for once at least, to catch the 

gentle spirit of childhood in their music. This 
achievement he shares with such masters as 

Humperdinck, Debussy and Fauré. Except 

for Hénsel und Gretel, Ma mére Toye in its 

present form (it was first composed as a piano 
duet) is perhaps the most elaborate of the 
great musical works for children. Ravel's skill 
in using the vast resources of the modern or- 
chestra to produce a properly naive and sim- 
ple effect can hardly be overrated. He has 
managed somehow to capture that mixture of 
tenderness and gentle nonsense which is the 
essence of the child’s world. I suppose it is 
no accident that Columbia is releasing its new 

Mother Goose in time for the Christmas season. 
Mr. Barlow gives a rather straight per- 

formance of the work—a performance that 

does nothing to detract from the original 
charm of the music but that cannot be said 
to add much in the way of imagination or in- 
sight. There are spots in the score—such as 
the Beauty and the Beast episode, where a 
little more humor and unction would have 
added to the effect. But on the whole his 
reading is a satisfactory and thoroughly safe 
one Like the Johann Strauss album also re- 
leased this month, this set shows a consider- 
able improvement in the standard of record- 
ing. —P. M. 
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HAROLD BAUER at the Piano 

PLAYING 
Couperin, Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms and 
Debussy. 


SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 1 Price, $5.00 
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RUDOLF FRIML in Person 
PLAYING 
“Highlights from Friml Operettas”’ 
(Selections from The Firefly; You’re in Love; 
Glorianna; Katinka; High Jinks; The Vaga- 
bond King; Rose-Marie; and White Eagle.) 
SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 2 “ie Price, $7.50 
Also 
“Moods and Fancies” 
(A collection of ten original piano solos and 
improvisations.) 


SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 3 Price, $7.50 


LANNY ROSS Singing 
“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” “The Young May Moon.” 
SCHIRMER RECORD No. 503 


“Over the Rainbow” (from the MGM film “The 
Wizard of Oz”), “The Lamp Is Low.” 
SCHIRMER RECORD No. 502 Price, $.75 


Wrice, $.75 


MILI MONTH, Continental Favorite, Singing 

“April in Paris.” 

“Don’t Go Away, Monsieur.” 

SCHIRMER RECORD No. 504 

BILLIE HAYWOOD and CLIFF ALLEN 
Singing and Playing 

“Love Fell In.” 


“My Last Affair.” 
SCHIRMER RECORD No. 501 
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3 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-4100 


Price, 8.75 
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Strauss: Rediscovered music of Johann 
Strauss; Serail-Tanzse; Festival-Quadrille ; 
Explosions Polka; Electrofor Polka; Pa- 
roxysmen Ialser; played by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony 


Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Howard Barlow. Columbia set 


M-389, 3 dises, price $5.00. 


@ To stand at the top in your own particular 
sphere is surely enough honor for any man 
—and it is an honor that no one can deny to 
Johann Strauss the younger. His music, for 
all that it reflects so unmistakably the spirit 
of its time, is as fresh today as it was when 
it was written, and it seems that the more we 
know of it the deeper grows our affection for 
Strauss. The present set is made up of un- 
familiar Straussiana, selected from a nearly 
complete collection of the masters works re- 
cently acquired by the Library of Congress. 
The task of choosing enough of this music 
for one of Howard Barlows broadcasts fell 
to Mr. James H. Fassett (who has provided 
the booklet for these records), and his aim 
seems to have been to bring out a fairly 
rounded and representative selection. Thus 
we have two chains of waltzes, two polkas 
and one quadrille, each reflecting some phase 
of the popular thought of the mid-19th cen- 
tury. The orchestrations, where orchestrating 
was necessary, have been effectively made by 
Amadeo de Filippi. 

Though none of these novelties is likely to 
rival the popularity of the Blue Danube, each 
has a charm of its own, and a freshness that 
makes it genuinely welcome today. The 
Serail-Tanze (of which I found the labels 
reversed on the review copy) are perhaps a 
little tame, but they are genuine Strauss. There 
is, incidentally, little about them which could 
be recognized as oriental. The two polkas re- 
call such things as Thunder and Lightning, 
of which the Boston “Pops” recording is so 
amusing. The Festival-Quadrille is also en- 
tertaining, since it is built on “English” themes, 
including our own Just before the battle, 
Mother, of Civil War fame. And the Paro.r- 
ysmen Walzer have more than their intriguing 
title to recommend them. 

The recording here shows a marked im- 
provement over the Barlow offering of a few 
months ago. While still favoring a rather 
shallow resonance, these discs have not that 
deadness which some of us objected to before. 


—P. M. 
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CONCERTOS 


PADEREWSKI: Concerto in A minor, Op. 17; 
played by Jesus Maria Sanroma and the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor set M-614, 
price $8.00. 


four discs, 


HM When Paderewski composed this work, in 
1889, it was the great day of the virtuoso 
concerto. Scharwenka, Moszkowski, and Ru- 
binstein were popular composer-pianists, and 
their compositions were all the rage. True, a 
certain Brahms had written a couple of piano 
concertos, but, as almost everyone agreed, 
they did not give half as much pleasure as 
the Moszkowski works. For the latter's con- 
certos—and those of his colleagues—were 
considered not nearly so drawn out, heavy 
and boring. Usually the opening movement 
rejoiced in a pompous first theme which re- 
volved about a very pretty lyric subject. 
There were the stock pianistic devices with 
which a pianist could really show what was in 
him. The second movement was always a 
luscious example of glorified salon music, 
while the last movement was generally “all 
sound and fury, signifying nothing’. 

Such music as this was very popular at the 
time, and it must be remembered that it bulked 
prominently on concert programs. An epoch 
should be judged not only by its greater 
figures but also by the more numerous lesser 
ones, so that we may get a rounded and more 
accurate picture. The Paderewski Concerto 
is symptomatic of a certain epoch, and should 
be judged accordingly. In all truth it cannot 
be said that differs much from the works 
mentioned above, being definitely dated and 
formularized music with not enough individ- 
uality and charm to raise it far above the 
level of the salon composers. Much has been 
said about the influence of Chopin in this con- 
certo, but while there is a suggestion of the 
melancholy Pole, the composer owed far more 
to Rubinstein and Saint-Saéns, especially the 
former. The second movement, with its up- 
ward leaps of a fourth, is especially reminis- 
cent of Rubinstein, as is the development of 
the opening theme of the first movement. 

Yet, with all its musical shortcomings, the 
present work is worthy of occasional hear- 
ings, and since so few concertos of its type 
are in the record lists there is a definite place 
for it. For although it is far from being an 
inspired piece of music, there are things in it 
that make for some enjoyable moments, and 
the musicai contrast with greater works of its 
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kind will be a valuable aid towards historical 
perspective. 

The recording ranks with the best that Vic- 
tor has done. Sanromas style was never 
shown to better advantage. His clean-cut, in- 
cisive, and lucid playing is perfectly fitted to 
this music, and is a potent factor in making 
the work more interesting than it is. Arthur 
Fiedler has supplied more than an adequate 
orchestral support. Enough resonance is pre- 
sent in the recording to suggest an actual per- 
formance in the concert hall, and the piano 
tone comes through magnificently. Sanroma 
triumphs in the assorted mixture of arpeg- 
gios, glittering scales, octaves, broken octaves, 
and sixths; his exposition is a joy and a de- 
light. It is hard to believe that Paderewski 
himself could have played it more effectively. 

H.C. S&S. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Bacu, Johann Christian: Sonata in G major, 
Op. 16, No. 2 (flute and harpsichord) ; 
played by Verne Q. Powell and Claude Jean 
Chiasson. Tetrachord disc T1538, $1.50. 


M@ The two sonatas which comprise J. C. 
Bach’s Opus 16 are listed as works for violin 
and clavier, but it is more than likely that the 
violin part was sometimes taken by a flute 
in the composer's time. Works of this sort 
were almost invariably designated as “for violin 
or flute” in seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury scores. 

This is music of delicacy and grace. The 


work is divided into two movements: a 
sprightly allegretto and a_ poetic and un- 


troubled andante grazioso. The playing is 
smoothly contrived, with an effortlessness and 
simplicity that are admirable. The natural- 
ness of the recording, which is perfectly bal- 
anced, adds to one’s enjoyment of the music. 


—P. H. R. 


** © 


BEETHOVEN: Septet in E flat, Op. 20; played 
by the B.B.C. Instrumental Septet. Victor 
set M-571, five discs, price $7.50. 


M@ Victor has given us a version of this work 
played by the Madrid Philharmonic Orchestra. 
All of ten years old, that recording is out- 
dated today. Another recording, issued by 
Columbia, gave us the original version by mem- 
bers of the Lener Quartet with other familiar 
players. This recording, dating back six years 
or more, is also outmoded. Hence the present 
set may be said to fill a definite need. 

This septet is unquestionably the best of 







































Beethoven's works for unusual small combina- 
tions of instruments. Written in the com- 
poser’s twenty-ninth year, it reflects the in- 
fluences of his forerunners, just as his First 
Symphony, Op. 21 does. It is the last of a series 
of works that can be regarded as studies or ex- 
periments in the use of wind instruments. The 
ensemble here comprises a clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, violin, viola, cello and bass. The use of 
the bass instead of a second violin must be 
regarded as a master stroke, for it provides 
a fine foundation for the wind instruments. 
The writing for the winds is unusually in- 
gratiating. 

Owning none of the revolutionary charac- 
teristics of the later Beethoven, the septet re- 
flects a youthful elation and carefrceness. Its 
six movements form a suite. During Beetho- 
ven's lifetime the septet was very popular and 
is said to have found “more appreciation and 
favor than any of his other works’, which 
suggests that audiences in those days were 
more easily satisfied than those of today. 
Chamber compositions of this sort are not too 
often heard in our concert halls; hence re- 
cordings of them are always welcome. How- 
ever, those who find only the middle and later 
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A REAL GEM 
and truly so, for it is the last word in a phonograph 
needie — purity of tone — full range — long life — 


realistic performance heretofore unequalled by any 
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quartets of Beethoven rewarding will probably 
derive little compensation from this music. 
The composer, we are told, was ashamed of 
the work in later life, or perhaps he simply 
outgrew it. But this is no reason why music 
lovers cannot enjoy the melodious music. 
The work is well performed by A. Cat- 
terall, violin, Bernard Shore, viola, A. Gaunt- 
lett, cello, E. Cruft, bass, F. Thurston, clarinet. 
\. Camden, bassoon, and .\. Thonger. horn. 


* * * 


BrAHMs: Quintet in F minor, Op. 34a; play- 
ed by Rudolf Serkin and the Busch String 
Quartet. Victor set M-607, five discs, $10.00. 


M Eleven years ago Victor released a_per- 
formance of this work played by Harold 
Bauer and the Flonzaley Quartet. It was the 
first notable presentation of a Brahms cham- 
ber work on records; a performance that de- 
serves to be regarded as a major contribu- 
tion to record history. Although today this 
recording is as outdated as the Franklin and 
Marmon cars issued that same year, one can 
derive considerable comfort from it. The 
balance of its projection may no longer fully 
suffice but the integrity of the spirit behind 
it (the rarely matched musicianship ) still com- 
mands our respect. 

It is the fidelity of the recording balance 
in the present set that strikes one instantly. 
The blend of the piano and strings is excel- 
Jently contrived, and the relation of the key- 
board instrument to the whole seems to be just 
right. Serkin, long regarded as one of the 
foremost ensemble players before the public, 
once again displays his extraordinary gifts in 
this field. His splendid musicianship is matched 
by that of the Busch Quartet, long admired 
for its performance of chamber music both 
in the concert hall and on records. The quality 
of the playing matches that of the earlier set 
mentioned above; and since the reproduction 
is better in every way, this set must supercede 
the old one. 

The F minor Quintet has been characterized 
as the climax of Brahms first maturity. It 
followed logically after the two piano quar- 
tets, Opp. 25 and 26. Yet it was not originally 
planned in its present form, even though it is 
difficult to imagine it being played by another 
group of instruments. It was first written as 
a string quintet with two cellos (Schubert's 
ghost must have been on hand: indeed, its 
spirit pervades the entire work); then it was 
arranged as a sonata for two pianos (pub- 
lished as Op. 34b). Both Clara Schumann 
and Joachim influenced Brahms to arrange 
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the quintet in its present form, and hence it 
is to them that all chamber music enthusiasts 
owe a debt of thanks. 

This music hardly needs description to the 
reader of today. Many have entered into the 
enjoyment of Brahms’ chamber music through 
it: and even though I[ should not choose it 
as the most cherishable of Brahms’ chamber 
works I would not deny its value as an open- 
ing wedge into that sphere. Its rich sonority 
and clear scoring. its splendid proof of 
Brahms abundant contrapuntual gifts, its ef- 
fective contrasts and its dramatic intensity 
and benevolence, are qualities to cherish in 
any music. P. HE 


* 


HINDEMITH: Aleine Kamimermusik, Op. 24, 
No. 2; played by the Los Angeles Wind 
Quintet; Haakon Bergh ( flute and piccolo), 
Gordon Pope (oboe), D. H. McKenney 
(clarinet), Don Christlieb (bassoon), and 
Jack Cave (French horn). Columbia set 
X-149, two 10-inch dises, price $2.50. 


Mlindemith calls this work a Kleine Kam- 
mermustk, But although it may be small in 
size it bulks very large in musical value. A 
wind quintet is a rather difficult combination 
to write for, and it could be very dry and 
academic. The music, however, is on an ex- 
traordinarily high plane from beginning to 
end, and the splendid playing of the Los An- 
geles Wind Quintet fully realizes this signi- 
ficant work. 

There are four movements. The first, 
Lustig (joyously), is a spontaneous outburst 
of highly humorous and imaginative music, 
scored in a way calculated to bring out the 
most favorable qualities of the instruments. 
The second movement, llaltzser, starts in with 
a well-defined waltz rhythm which soon loses 
its character. It would be hard to call the 
ending a wa!tz, and I feel a strained and fev- 
erish quality throughout. Nothing is easier 
than to read things into music, and perhaps 
I am indulging in wishful thinking, but to me 
the whole waltz, with its satirical qualities, 
seems to echo a despairing post-war Germany 
(the work was written in 1922). This mock- 
ing travesty of a waltz is greatly moving; 
especially affecting is the desperate cry of the 
high woodwinds near the end. Some may find 
its forced gaiety even more touching than the 
slow movement, 

The third movement is marked Ruhig und 
Einfach (with quiet simplicity). It starts out 
quietly enough, but the second section (at the 


beginning of side 3), where the oboe plays 
over a march-like accompaniment, is highly 
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expressive, and creates a mood of tension 
which is not dissipated. Especially notable 
is the section where first the bassoon and then 
the clarinet and oboe play a feverish figure. 
It is almost terrifying in its intensity. A rest- 
less, syncopated figure opens the last move- 
ment, which is labelled Schnell (quickly). The 
theme becomes more and more distorted, and 
the work ends on a bitter note. 

Students of Hindemith agree that he is 
essentially a romantic, conditioned to the har- 
monic idiom of the 20th century. Surely this 
composition will support that belief. The 
mere fact that its music is dissonant does not 
change the credo that underlines it, nor do its 
intellectual! qualities preclude a personal or 
romantic approach. In the program notes, 
which are well written and informative, there 
will be found statements about “linear coun- 
terpoint’, “atonalitv’, and “tonal harmony” 
Forget all that; the music eloquently speaks 
for itself, and its utterance is as direct as any 
by Chopin or Wagner. —H.C.S. 


* * * 


Hinpemitnu: Sonata No. 3 (1939), for viola 
and piano; played by Paul Hindemith and 
Jests Maria Sanroma. Victor set M-572, 
five 10-inch sides, price $5.75. 

B Being a violist. Hindemith has written a 

considerable amount of music in which he 

himself can take a part; for example, trios, 
quartets, sonatas, etc. True, he has written 
much other music, such as his solo Cello So- 
nata and his Kleine Kammermusik (reviewed 
elsewhere this month), in which he could not 
figure as a player, but he could, if he wished, 
participate in the performance of many of his 
works. Earlier in his career he played with 

the Amar Quartet and later he had, for a 

short time, a trio of his own. In recent years 

he has toured as a solo violist, appearing both 
in recital and with orchestras. 

The present work, written for the com- 
posers concert in New York last Spring, com- 
bines Hindemith’s earlier feeling for roman- 
ticism with his later and more stringent style 
of contrapuntal objectivity. In the opening 
movement the viola seems completely inde- 
pendent of the impassioned, flowing piano 
part, but one soon becomes aware that its 
linear freedom is reconciled to the tonal har- 
mony of the other instrument. The mood here 
may not prove immediately accessible, for 
Hindemith plays with much too much tonal 
acerbity. One recalls the warmth and lustre 
of Primrose’s tone in his recording of the same 
composers Sonata, Op. 11, No. 4 (Victor set 
M-547). The mood ‘of the opening movement 





here is completely sober and formal, but that 
of the second is almost jocose. The third 
movement, marked Phantasic, is strangely 
weird in character, and the viola, as played, 
creates a wailing effect. The piquant and 
lively finale, a theme with two variations, is 
ingeniously fashioned. 

Although one would hardly question Hin- 
demith’s sincerity as a musician, it can be 
said he leaves much to be desired as an ex- 
ecutant. His tonal quality is by no means al- 
ways agreeable. Thus one feels that this mu- 
sic could be made more interesting than it is 
here. Mr. Sanroma performs with fine tonal 
richness and expressive sensibility. The re- 
cording is excellently contrived, the balance 
between the two instruments being justly 
maintained, 

* & * 

Piston: String Quartet No. 1 (five sides); 
and CowELL_: Movement for String Quar- 
tet (one side) ; played by the Dorian String 
Quartet. Columbia set M-388, price $5.00. 

@ The Dorian String Quartet was heard dur- 

ing this past Summer and early Fall over the 

Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturday 

morning in a weekly series of performances 

of quartets by American composers. Since 
the Piston Quartet was played in this series, 
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it may be assumed that this is the first of a 
group of recordings of American chamber 
works which will perpetuate the deserving 
work of the Dorian String Quartet. Their 
radio program was one of the best of its kind 
to be heard recently over the airways. 

The status of Walter Piston as a composer 
is somewhat difficult to define. One would 
hardly term him a left-winger, yet his har- 
monic texture is so consistently dissonant that 
he must be regarded as somewhat of a radical. 
Piston, born in Maine of Italian parentage, 
completed his musical studies under Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris, as did a number of other 
contemporary American composers ( Harris 
and Copland, for example). Piston’s interest 
in drawing and painting is reflected in the 
linear construction of his music. As a crafts- 
man he is exceptionally gifted, but as a tonal 
poet he leaves much to be desired. 

The present quartet, written in 1933, is en- 
tirely cotintrapuntal in texture. The opening 
movement is alert, buoyant and rhythmically 
alive; the harmonies are biting and pungent. 
It is the mind that dominates this music, whose 
vitality is attested by its rhythmic energy. The 
interplay of the parts is the work of an in- 
genious artisan. The dissonance persists, at- 
taining its height in the recapitulation or last 
part of the movement. The slow movement 
exploits the cello in a quasi-romantic style; 
the lines are often songful and richly expres- 
sive. The dissonance of the answering figures 
in the other instruments, however, owns a 
wailing stridency which, of course, helps to 
heighten the contrast. The composer's crafts- 
manship here definitely exceeds his feeling. 
The third movement, a short allegro vivace, 
places the accent again on rhythm and energy. 
The music climbs and soars for all the world 
like a flock of seagulls angrily flapping their 
wings. 

Piston’s music reflects the era in which we 
are living, and if it embodies more of the 
impulse of the machine than of the human 
heart it is nonetheless worthy of the music 
lovers respect and appreciation. The man is 
a resourceful workman, who not only knows 
what he wants to say, but says it with con- 
viction and force. The Dorian Quartet gives 
him a vital and persuasive performance here. 

Less impressive is the Cowell work on the 
odd side of the recording. Cowell has always 
been an experimenter and one does not feel 
the true motivating impulse behind his music 
that one feels exists behind Pistons. 

The recording here is admirably accom- 
plished but the surfaces are not entirely 
smooth ; there is some crackling in them. 
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Pizzett1: Sonata in A, for violin and piano; 
played by Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin. 
Victor set M-615, seven sides, price $7.00. 

@ The two most individual composers of the 
present time in Italy would seem to me to be 
Pizzetti and Malipiero. These men, born only 
a couple of years apart, are, however, quite 
different in their musical styles. Malipiero is 
more modern than Pizzetti, who has rather 
unfairly been labelled an Italian Franck. Much 
of Pizzettis music has an _ unmistakable 
Italian character, yet it hardly could be called 
national. There is more than a suggestion, 
however, that the folk songs of his country 
have influenced him, particularly in his cham- 
ber music. Here his lyricism enamates from 
song, and the melancholy and nostalgic stor- 
nelli of the people are encountered, but in a 
more heightened and controlled expression. 
This reflection of folk-song melancholy is 
often very noticeable; as it is here in the first 
and second movements. I am familiar with 
much of Pizzetti’s music, and have heard this 
work and its later companion—the Sonata for 
cello and piano—performed upon more than 
one occasion. While in Italy I acquired his 
Canti ad una giovane fidansata (Songs of a 
Betrothed Maiden), a work, suggestive of a 
sonata, in three movements for violin and 
piano (Italian Columbia discs D14556-7). In 
it the composer's style shows a highly sensi- 
tized and markedly restrained treatment of 
the folk-song idiom. There is no program, 
other than what is indicated by the titles of 
the movements. In the recording the composer 
plays the piano part. 

The present sonata is a more significant 
work than the one mentioned above, being 
more impassioned, thoughtful, and dramatic- 
ally intense. One finds the old striving of the 
composer, characteristic of his operatic music, 
to probe the very depths of human emotion. 
Thus in the first movement of the present 
work, marked tempestoso, the music is poig- 
nantly dramatic and lamentative. Towards 
the end of the first side of the recording, the 
violin enters upon a long and elegiac canti- 
lena. This is fully exploited, but a note of 
resignation relieves the strain. Later the 
elegiac theme returns, and the opening agita- 
tion reappears in the piano part. There is 
more than a suggestion of personal grief in 
this movement, yet we have been told that 
the composer intended it for the representa- 
tion of a universal feeling. As expressive as 
this music is, I have in the past regarded it 
as too protracted. But the playing of the Me- 


nuhins, with its polished restraint, gives me 
less of that impression than before. 
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The second movement is entitled Preghiera 
fer glinnocenti (Prayer for the Innocents). 
The songful theme isa setting of the words 
“Oh Lord, have pity on the little innocents 
who do not know why they suffer.” The 
piano part is more restrained and on the whole 
quite simple, while the violin writing is con- 
sistently cantando. The style here recalls the 
work I have mentioned above, and the themes 
bear many traces of the melancholy melodies 
of Italian folk-songs . 

It is again the folk song that is brought in- 
to play in the finale, a classic rondo in the 
major, but the treatment of the themes is far 
more complex, and less convincing. The sud- 
den transition to gaiety seems at first hardly 
fitting after what has gone before, nor are 
the juxtapositions of the melodies happily 
contrived. Yet the composer achieves in this 
movement some attractive rhythmic effects, 
and the final pages, with their imitation of “a 
festal ringing of bells’, are glowingly alive, 
although far removed from the mood of the 
previous movements. 

The Menuhins give this work a splendid 
and vital performance. There is no overstate- 
ment of its emotional intensity in the earlier 
movements, but rather a sympathetic and 
understanding portrayal. As for the record- 
ing, it is happily compensating in its balance 
and its retention of the artists’ purity of tone. 


Po H.R. 
KEYBOARD 


Cuopin : Fourteen Waltzes; played by Edward 
Kilenyi. Columbia set M-390, 5 dises, $7.50. 


@ Chopin's Ialtzes, perhaps his most popular 
compositions, do not contain his best music. 
Every composer has written second-rate 
works, and Chopin got most of his out of his 
system in the Waltzes. Played well, though 
they do not afford concentrated pleasure, they 
can be mildly charming; played poorly, they 
are unbearable. And although Chopin is one 
of my favorite composers, I had to blow the 
dust from my old album when I took it down 
to play against the new release. 

Nearly every pianist has at one time or an- 
other recorded at least one Chopin waltz, 
while two have made complete sets. Victor 
M-500 is played by Cortot; with this release 
Columbia replaces its M-171, played by Robert 
Lortat. The latter set was rather old, but 
that of Cortot was issued in 1937. The new 
set captures the pianos tone more faithfully 
than did the Victor, and the recording here 
is a trifle clearer and brighter, but there is 
no tremendous difference, and the Victor set, 






































from the standpoint of reproduction, is equal- 
ly serviceable. 

A comparison between Kilenyi and Cortot 
reveals such a striking difference in conception 
and interpretation that one necessarily must 
take sides. And since one's likes and dislikes 
in Chopin playing are intensely personal mat- 
ters, it follows that the ensuing remarks are 
merely one listener's opinions. At any rate, 
1 prefer the Cortot album to the new one, and 
I think that admirers of Kilenyi will be disap- 
pointed in the present release. A great deal 
of style and finesse are needed to play the 
waltzes, and Kilenyi seems immature compared 
to Cortot. To me, the French pianist is the 
perfect interpreter of the Waltzes. He plays 
them with impeccable taste, with style and 
elegance, and with keen attention to detail. 
KXilenyi—and some may prefer his approach 
—plays them in a straightforward and direct 
way, but rhythmically he tends to become 
monotonous, and his rubato, which seems a 
little forced, is not as instinctive as Cortot’s. 
I do not wish to imply that Kilenyi's playing 
is bad; it is merely that I prefer Cortot’s, and 
believe that he approximates more closely the 
aristocratic spirit of the Waltzes. 
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The very first waltz, Op. 18, is a perfect 
illustration of the methods the two pianists 
use. Kilenyi breezes right through it, but the 
bass is treated in too obvious a waltz rhythm 
and the appogiatura sections are played in a 
flip manner. Cortot gives a different treat- 
ment entirely. Compare the rubato in the 
cpening bars of the first theme, and notice 
how deliciously and subtly Cortot commences 
the composition. Also compare the endings. 
Kilenyi bangs out the chords; Cortot lightly 
strokes them, not allowing them to interfere 
with the right hand. Incidentally, there is an 
exciting version of this waltz by Brailowsky 
(H.M.\V. DB3706), who adopts a more dra- 
matic approach. 

Some of Kilenyis most satisfactory play- 
ing occurs in the second and third waltzes. 
Fortunately, neither pianist is sentimental in 
the dA minor lWalts. I do not like Kilenyis 
tempo in the fourth waltz, which should be 
Vivace, not Presto. The speed probably was 
necessary to get Op. 64, No. 3 on the same 
disc, but delicacy and grace are sacrificed. 
Much can be said for both versions of the 
fifth and sizth waltzes. Cortot makes the 
sostenuto of the A flat, Op. 42, more sen- 
suous, and rhythmically he is more interest- 
ing, but he rushes the ending and is not as 
clean in his finger work as Kilenyi. 

The eighth and ninth Waltzes are to me 
the most unfortunate in the Kilenyi set. His 
phrasing in the A flat is awkward; instead of 
the long legato indicated by the music he cuts 
up the phrases measure by measure. Another 
unfortunate feature is the fact that measures 
9-22 after the a tempo are omitted. This 
waltz is one of the finest in the set, and cuts 
should have been made anywhere but here. In 
the ninth waltz, Kilenyi adopts a slow and 
deliberate, almost funereal, tempo. His phras- 
ing, too, in sections after the second ending, 
is hardly what Chopin indicated. Cortot, wise- 
ly, I think, omits the second return of the 
theme after the second ending. His playing 
in these two waltzes is much superior to that 
of Kilenyi. 

There is little difference between the two 
pianists in the rest of the set, although there 
are some things worthy of mention. Kilenyi, 
in the tenth waltz, gets a good touch in the 
bass line which Cortot misses, and in the 
eleventh Cortot ends with an extra upward 
sweep. Both the twelfth and thirteenth of 
the Columbia set are slightly cut, but these 
excisions are minor and even improve the mu- 
sic. 

An attractive innovation is the inclusion of 
Huneker's notes from the Schirmer edition 
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of the Waltzes. Brilliantly written, they are 
as readable as they are informative, and en- 


hance the value of the set. —H. C. S. 
x ok Ox 
OrcGan Music: Bach — Chorale Preludes: 


Hachet auf! ruft uns die Stimme; In dulct 
Jubilo; Nun freut euch, lieben Christen 
gmein; Nun komm, der Haiden Heiland 
and Daguin: Noél grand jeu et Duo; 
Noél sur les flutes; played by E. Power 

Biggs on the baroque organ of the Ger- 

manic Museum, Harvard University. Victor 

set M-616, two discs, price $4.50. 
Mi Victor's first release of solos by E. Power 
Biggs contains music lovely enough by any- 
body's standards. But one wonders how this 
combination of one disc apiece of Bach and 
Daquin came to be conceived—the result is 
hardly a set at all. 

From the point of view of recording these 
are certainly the two best organ discs as yet 
made by Victor. It was inevitable that this 
should be so, for the company has not pre- 
viously turned its attention to a baroque 
organ. For the first time we begin to hear the 
lines of the music in their full and strong sim- 


plicity. Still not quite up to the standards of 
Mr. Biggs’ Technichord album, or the Wein- 


rich Musicraft series, these records, however, 
are faithful and adequate reproductions. 

For some reason Mr. Biggs has seen fit to 
repeat the Wachet auf! chorale prelude (surely 
one of the grandest things in music) which 
he included in his Technichord Bach recital. 
This time, however, it shares a side with Jn 
dulci Jubilo, and has been slightly pruned for 
the occasion. For this reason, added to the 
slightly better quality of the recording, I still 
prefer the Technichord version. The other 
three chorale preludes, however, have been 
needed to build up the organ discography. One 
only wishes that Mr. Biggs had gone on with 
more of them instead of the Daquin, lovely 
as it is. 

The Noél grand jeu has a melody which 
will be recognized by many a church choir 
singer. Its varied treatment by Daquin is al- 
together delightful, and on its merits the sec- 
ond disc is welcome. The Noél sur les flutes 
has been recorded by Joseph Bonnet in the 
Pathe Trois stécles de musique dorgue, which 
version is to be preferred as a more imagina- 
tive performance than that of Mr. Biggs, as 
well as a more clean-cut recording. All in all, 


the artist of this new Victor set is a depend- 
able if not a particularly exciting organist. He 
can be counted on for good solid playing, and 
we can look forward with interest to his fu- 


—P. M. 


ture releases. 
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3acu: A Recital of Organ Music: Vivaldi 
Concerto in A minor; Chorale Prelude: 
lWachet auf!; Trio Sonata no. 1, m E flat; 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat (St. Anne); 
played by E. Power Biggs on the Baroque 
organ at the Germanic Museum, Cam- 
bridge. Technichord set T-1, 5 discs, price 
$8.00. 


M@ it seems that, thanks to the smaller com- 
panies, we are to have a good representation 
of the organ music of Bach. We had to wait 
long enough for satisfactory organ record- 
ings, but now that they are coming we may 
congratulate ourselves upon their qualities. 
Happily, with the baroque organs built in 
Cambridge and Princeton by G. Dona'd Har- 
rison and the Aeolian-Skinner Company, it 
is now possible to enjoy this music played in 
a manner which we may believe approaches 
that of the days when it was new. And if we 
have never cared for organ music, the chances 
are that now we may realize that this was the 
fault of modern organ builders, who in their 
efforts to surpass each other in the size and 
grandeur of their instruments, have complete- 
ly lost consciousness of the fact that in con- 
trapuntal music at least, the prime requisite 
of an instrument is clarity. 

This Bach recital by E. Power Biggs was 
released some time ago as the initial offering 
of the Technichord Company of Brookline, 
Mass. One result of its artistic and popular 
success has been the engagement of the artist 
by Victor, who have already announced two 
recordings of his playing. It may be said in 
all honesty that Technichord has set the larger 
company a difficult standard of reproduction 
to live up to, and that their organ recordings 
must be accorded a place among the best that 
have been made to date. There is, to be sure, 
a slight echo noticeable in these records, but 
it is not enough to interfere with the generally 
clear contrapuntal lines. 

The music of the set was selected from the 
series of programs given in the season of 
1937-38, in which Mr. Biggs played the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. The selection is 
a happy one, presenting at it does a fine ex- 
ample of each of several types of Bach organ 
music—one of the Vivaldi Concertos, one of 
the greatest Chorale Preludes, Prelude 
and Fugue, and one of the Trio Sonatas. To 
each of the works Mr. Biggs brings musician- 
ly intelligence, an adequate technique, and ef- 
fective but unobtrusive registration. ‘There are 
naturally details to which one might take ex- 
ception in his playing—the tempo of the E- 
flat Prelude, for example, but such things are 


one 


surely less important than the fact that here 
is a fine Bach recital in a recording that does 
it justice. 
* OK Ox 
Faure: Nocturne in A flat major, Op. 33, 
No. 3; and PouLenc: Mouvements perpe- 
tuels; played by Arthur Rubinstein, piano, 
Victor disc, No. 15660, price $2.00. 


M This splendid disc will help the cause of 
Fauré not only in giving us yet another of his 
piano works, but in showing his influence 
upon modern French music by drawing a 
comparison of his music with a brief set of 
Poulenc pieces. The Fauré Nocturne, his 
third piece in that form, has all the elegance 
and healthy sentiment characteristic of his 
piano music. It takes no small gifts to pro- 
duce meledies as he did, which, for all their 
simplicity, are always stamped unmistakably 
with his individuality. This one is in uneven 
metre, combining twos and threes. As always 
with Fauré, the work is a finely balanced one, 
perfect in form as it is in taste. Rubinstein 
plays it with the full-blooded yet sensitive mu- 
sicianship which has made his Chopin so de- 
lightful. That he is not one hundred per cent 
accurate is not important. 

The Poulenc pieces start where the Fauré 
leaves off—the opening is really quite in the 
2555! 
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Musicraft’s Christmas Releases 


FOLK SONGS of MANY LANDS 


ENGEL LUND assisted by FERDINAND RAUTER 
Four 12" Records—Album No. 29—$6.50 


* 


J.C. BACH 


HARPSICHORD CONCERTO in E FLAT 
MAJOR, Op. 7, No. 5 


RALPH KIRKPATRICK, harpsichord 
HILDEGARDE DONALDSON & LOIS PORTER 
violins 
AARON BODENHORN, cello 
Two 12" Records—Album No. 38—$3.50 
MUSICRAFT RECORDS, Inc. 

10 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Fauré manner. Poulenc seems to voice a re- 
bellion against tradition without ever ceasing 
to belong to the old order. His Mouvements 
perpetuels have all the elegance and charm of 
the older French school, with just enough of 
modern harmonic freedom to make them witty 
and piquant. Rubinstein fully realizes both 
their elegance and their wry humor. The re- 
cording is finely clear and powerful. 

Poulenc himself has recorded two of the 
three Mouvements perpetuels for Columbia, 
and Moiseivitch has an HMV\V dise containing 
at least part of the set. [lowever, all in all, 


it is safe to recommend the Rubinstein re- 
cording. .. 
* Kk * 

INGANTE: Danse Andalouse Sentimiento 
(No. 2 of “Three Dances Andalouses’ ) ; 
played by José and Amparo Iturbi, duo- 
pianists. Victor disc 15734, price $2.00. 


@ A particularly ingratiating piece of music 
is the Iturbis’ selection for this month. Is is 
a curious thing that until comparatively re- 
cently Spanish music was written by every 
one but Spaniards. The present selection by 
Infante, however, could have been written by 
nobody but a Spaniard. It is lovely and lim- 
pid music ,and the flowing rhythms, which 
are so peculiarly nationalistic, are a source of 
delight. After a quiet opening, the Spanish 
flavor is manifested by fast and exciting rhyth- 
mic convolutions. Furthermore, it not only 
is fascinating and melodious music, but con- 
tains many effective passages for the two- 
piano combination. José and Amparo Iturbi 
perform in their customary’ well-knit and 
sparkling manner, refraining from any sen- 
timental distortions. The recording is consis- 
tently good, and the balance eminently satis- 
factory. i. Ss ae 
x * x 
Vivatpi-Bacuw (arr. Cortot): Concerto da 
Camera (3 sides); and ScuuMANN: Des 
Abends from Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12; played 
by Alfred Cortot. Victor set M-573, two 
dises, price $4.50. 


M Here we have an arrangement of an ar- 
rangement. Originally this composition was the 
eleventh of twelve concerti grossi for strings 
by Vivaldi. Sach transcribed it for organ 
(Concerto in D minor after Vivaldi). It is 
from this transcription that Cortot has fash- 
ioned the present work for piano. 

It is generally conceded. that Bach, who ar- 
ranged in all 21 Vivaldi compositions—16 for 
the clavier, four for the organ, and one as a 
concerto tor four claviers and a quartet of 
strings—infused them with new life and 
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greater inspirational force. Mr. Veinus, the 
annotator of this album, has contributed a 
scholarly treatise upon the subject, in which 
he wisely upholds Schweitzer’s viewpoint that 
Bach did this sort of thing in an uncritical 
manner “simply because it stimulated his own 
creative activity . It may be argued that every- 
one is prompted by similar feelings when re- 
arranging other peoples music, but few, alas, 
have the inspirational imagination of a Bach. 

Among transcriptions of the original Vivaldi 
score should be cited that of Stokowski for 
modern orchestra (Victor discs 14113/4). 

Cortot is not the first to make an arrange- 
ment of the Bach score for piano; Aug. Stradal 
published one many years ago which, accord- 
ing to Alfred Einstein, was extremely bril- 
lant and he!pful in promoting the music's 
fame. The opening movement used by Cortot 
is derived from Bach's transcription of Vi- 
valdis prelude to his opening allegro. The 
latter movement is not used. It is followed 
by the beautiful largo and the spirited finale, 
both of which are presented prectically com- 
plete. Cortot plays this music with his usual 
persuasive stylistic integrity. The sensitivity 
of his expressive touch is wei! -uited to the 
poetic siciliano (largo), and his firm, crisp 
playing of the toccata-like prelude and fugal 
finale is admirable. The recording of the 
piano tone is unusually warm-hued. 

Cortot’s encore on the last side is drawn 
from Schumann's Fantasiestiicke (which 
Harold Bauer has recorded in its entirety— 
Victor set M-463). The pianist is justly ad- 
mired for his playing of Schumann, and he 
does not disappoint here in conveying this 
gentle picture of evening tranquillity. 


—P. H. R. 
ENGLISH MUSIC SOC. Vol. 2 


3Ax: Sonata for viola and piano (7 sides) ; 
played by William Primrose and Harriet 
Cohen; Nonet; played by the Griller String 
Quartet, Watson (bass), Slater (flute), 
Thurston (clarinet), Goossens (oboe), Kor- 
chinska (harp) (4 sides); and Mater ora 
filium (3 sides); sung by the B. B. C. 
Chorus, direction Leslie Woodgate. Eng- 
lish Music Society, Vol. 2, issued as Col- 
umbia album M-386, 7 discs, price $14.00. 
M@ The English Music Society's first volume 
contained music by Henry Purcell. It is quite 
a leap from the 17th century to today, but it 
is surely fitting that the society decided to 
honor Arnold Bax, even before other con- 
temporary English composers, not necessarily 
because he is a greater composer but because 
he has not been given the representation on 
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discs that he merits and that the others have 
had. Arnold Bax is one of the most imagina- 
tive composers of modern times. His ances- 
try is part Irish, and it has been suggested 
that this strain has contributed a characteristic 
mystic feeling and wistfulness to his music. 

Although many of us would like to have a 
recording of one of Bax’s symphonies, we can- 
not be ungrateful for what we are given here. 
All thrge of these works are richly imaginative 
and fervently emotional. The l’iola Sonata, 
composed in 1921 for Lionel Tertis, is one 
of the greatest works of its kind extant. by 
many it is regarded as the composers major 
contribution to chamber music. .\ work of 
deeply expressive and plangent beauty, its 
moods vary between rhapsodic turbulence and 
wrapt meditation. It is fitting that Primrose, 
one of the foremost violists of our time, 
should play this work for posterity, since 
Tertis has now retired. Primrose’s splendid 
artistry is fully matched by that of Miss Cohen, 
who has long been a personal friend of the 
composer and one of his most enthusiastic 
protagonists. The recording of this work 
owns a fine balance, but there are moments in 
it when a greater amplitude would have helped 
to realize more fully both its subdued and 
its climatic moments. 

The Nonet gives us an example of Bax's 
unusual ability not only closely to combine 
technique and expressive sensibility but also 
to exploit tonal color in unusual instrumental 
combinations. The composition is in two move- 
ments, both of which end with slow sections 
of spellbinding rhapsodic moods. It would be 
difficult to imagine a better performance of 
this work. 

Mater ora jilium is a setting for unaccom- 
panied double choir of an old English carol 
taken from a manuscript at Balliol College, 
Oxford. I have long known and admired 
this composition, having a recording of it 
made by Coates all of ten years ago at a Leeds 
Festival, The work is in three connected 
sections. In the recording, each section oc- 
cupies a single face, which is all to the good, 
since the “Amen” statement at the end of 
each is of considerable importance. The first 
of these embodies the motive around which 
the whole work is built. From moods of 
meditative beauty the music builds to fervent 
exultation. Conspicuous in this rejoicing 1s 
the setting of the words “Alleluja—Gold, 
myrrh, and frankincense. To my son full of 
light”, in the second side of the recording. 
Over pedal points in the first choir extending 
from high C to F below the bass staff, the 
second choir takes up canonic progressions 
















































on the word “Alleluja’, and with the return 
to the words “Mater ora filium’ the mood 
subsides momentarily only to build again with 
the “Amen” statement. When the “Alleluja” 
comes into the text in the third section, the 
music once again mounts and the writing for 
the two choirs becomes more intricate and 
compact. There is an affirmation of sustain- 
ing faith in the final “Amen” and an implica- 
tion of mystic beauty. Under the expert direc- 
tion of Leslie Woodgate, the B.B.C. Chorus 
renders this difficult but beautiful music with 
expressive assurance. The recording is excel- 
lent. 

Bax, among other modern composers, has 
been accused, and not unjustly upon occasion, 
of overburdening his part writing; and this 
very thing has been said about his Mater ora 
filium. Unquestionably this music places a 
great strain upon the singers, but the treat- 
ment of the voices is masterly. As the anno- 
tator says, “this is certainly one of the most 
elaborate settings to be found anywhere among 
modern choral works as it is also one of the 
clearest to follow.” And as long as the ear 
can apprehend the logic of the musical pat- 
tern, protests against its elaborate texture are 
groundless. 

It is good to find the original booklet, 
printed in England, included with this set. 
We have had quite a number of society re- 
leases reissued here without their original an- 
notations, a fact some of us have felt justified 
in lamenting. However, the booklet here, as 
admirably written as it is, leads us to expect, 
as one reviewer has already said, more than 
we get. But the writers enthusiasm for Bax 
may well be shared by all discriminating mu- 
sical enthusiasts. I, for one, concur with him 
in his evaluation of the composer and his mu- 


sic. —P. H.R. 
INSTRUMENTAL 


3,cH: Suites Nos. 2 and 3 in D minor and 
C major (for unaccompanied cello) ; play- 
ed by Pablo Casals. Victor set M-611, six 
dises, price $12.00. 


HM The apologetic attitude of Alec Robinson, 
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writing in The Gramophone when this set (the 
sixth volume of the Bach Society) was is- 
sued, is one in which many will concur, for 
the problems that these works impose upon 
the player are also imposed upon the listener. 
Robertson says: “One feels ashamed, as a 
musician, not to be able to approach more easi- 
ly the quiet beauty and serene grandeur of 
these suites. But in these hurried days it 
takes an effort to clear the mind for the en- 
joyment of so contemplative an art as this, 
and to bring to it the necessary receptivity.” 
There is a little sensuous appeal in this music : 
Bach was here largely concerned with tech- 
nical problems, and many may appreciate this 
music for its masterly worksmanship without 
experiencing an emotional uplift. However, if 
one clears his mind for an unbiased reception 
of the music, its seeming diffuseness and aus- 
terity may soon disappear. There is in the 
D minor Suite an expressive sensibility and 
a depth of meditation that is characteristic of 
the great Bach. 

If anyone were equipped to communicate 
the lights and shadows of this music, to as- 
sert its strength and brilliance, surely that man 
is Casals. And its seems to us that he has 
done a notable job here. Students of music 
and, of course, of the cello, will find much 
for which to be grateful. Interpretatively and 
technically he is both sound and thorough; he 
is never guilty of distorted contrasts or of an- 
noying scraping. In spite of the many pro- 
blems that must have presented themselves, 
the recording is good. 


* * * 


PAGANINI: Caprice no. 24 (Arr. Primrose) : 
and Scuupert: Ave Maria (Arr. Witlhel- 
mj); played by William Primrose, viola, 
with piano accompaniments by Joseph Kahn. 
Victor dise, No. 15733, price $2.00. 


@ The music of Paganini, being pure dis- 
play, is difficult enough to play on the violin, 
but Mr. Primrose is not daunted by the task 
of transcribing it for the even more exacting 
viola. The way he tosses off the 24th Caprice 
is so dashing and assured that only those who 
have tried it are really in a position to mea- 
sure his achievement. Intonation is always 
a real problem on the viola, but there is no 
suggestion of uncertainty here. The double 
stopping is miraculously smooth, and the har- 
monics almost unbelievably alive and clear. 
After this perfection Primrose’s playing of 
the familiar Schubert Ave Maria is a little 
disappointing. Perhaps the viola just isnt the 
right vehicle for this broad and poised melo- 
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dy. Perhaps, indeed, no instrument but a per- 
fect human voice can ever do it justice. And 
surely the sp'ashing accompaniment which 
Wilhelmj has written for the second verse, 
and the double stopping with which he has 
weighted the melody, do little more than turn 
a simple and delicate song into a show piece. 

The piano accompaniments, played — by 
Joseph Kahn, are fuller than has been usual 
on domestic Victor recordings. In fact they 
are a little inclined to tubbiness in the bass. 
The playing of them, aside from a curious 
hitch in the accompanying figure of the Schu- 
bert, is quite satisfactory. 


P. M. 


VOCAL 


Boum: Still IVie die Nacht; and Scuvueert: 
Des Baches Wiegenlied; sung by Elizabeth 
Schumann, soprano, The first accompanied 
by orchestra conducted by Lawrance Col- 
lingwood, the second with George Reeves 
at the piano. Victor twelve inch disc No. 
15735, price $2.00. 


M@ Mme. Shumann’s manner of singing is not 
of the kind that creates musical phrases 
which strike with spontaneous rhythm. It 
does not respond freely and without lag. The 
sound of the voice is not homogeneous over 
the whole range, but it falls, apparently in- 
voluntarily, into differing qualities for the 
various vowels and pitches. As a result, she 
conveys little that is in the nature of emotion- 
al impact or direct appeal. Nevertheless, the 
singer is highly regarded by many cultured 
music lovers, and this seems to be due largely 
to the keen understanding of the word content 
she displays. She communicates her message 
by means of shadings which are sometimes of 
great subtlety, and which are keenly appreci- 
ated by those who know well the songs she 
Needless to say, her rendition of the 
music is always absolutely correct. It may 
be added that her diction in these recordings 
is not good. This record will recommend it- 
self to those who like the kind of cultivation 
and cogitation just described, but it is not for 
those who want warmth and vital rhythm. 


sings. 


* * * 

BuRLEIGH (arr.): Deep River; and Brown 
(arr.): Dere’s No Hidin’ Place Down Dere 
and Ev’ry Time I Feel de Spirit; sung by 
Marion Anderson, contralto, with piano ac- 
companiment by Kosti Vehanen. Victor 10- 
inch disc No. 2032, price $1.50. 
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spirituals by the gifted singer, Marion Ander- 
son. The three songs are well known and 
need no description here. These songs show 
Miss Anderson's widely recognized character- 
istics of sincerity, fervor, and musicianship, 
which combine here into a moving perform- 
ance of songs she understands so well. Part- 
icularly noteworthy is the true and just shad- 
ing of the words, which never falls out of 
agreement with the musical values. 

x OK 


Gounop: La Reine de Saba—Préte-moi ton 
slide; and MAscAGnti: Cavalleria Rusticana 
Addio alla Madre; sung by [Enrico Ca- 
ruso, tenor, with symphony orchestra. Vic- 
tor 12-inch disc, No. 15732, price $2.00. 
WM Even at this late date a Caruso record is 
an event for this reviewer; and when it 
comes, as this one does, with a fine modern 
orchestra dubbed in to cover up the old, thin 
one, there is still further cause for rejoicing. 
It is interesting to note that the magnificent 
voice has ample richness to match the high 
fidelity recording of the orchestra, is spite of 
the fact that what we hear comes virtually 
unchanged from the acoustic plate. It is fair 
to add that there is some overbalance in favor 
of the orchestra. The Addio alla Madre (sung 
in Italian, and not in French, as the label has 
it) has always seemed to this writer to be 
one of the most successful of the great tenors 
records—one not too far from the steel in- 
tensity and velvet softness of the original 
voice, 

Today there seem to be numerous record 
owners without a treasured Caruso record. 
Here is something to teach them what sing- 
ing can be. They will learn it not merely by 
an observation of the externals but by the 
contagion of the inner fire. In the aria from 
Cavalleria Rusticana Caruso depicts the be- 
wildered panic of a simple peasant overcome 
by remorse over a murder which he has com- 
mitted in a drunken passion. Confusing his 
mother with an avalanche of regrets, demands 
for blessing, a hasty commendation to care 
for Santuzza, and good-byes, he flees from 
his crime. Needless to say, Caruso reaches a 
level to which few singers could aspire. 

The aria from La Reine de Saba is of an 
entirely different nature. A young metal smith 
prays to his spiritual ancestors—a line of arti- 
sans stemming from Tubal Cain—to inspire 
him in the great work he is about to under- 
ake. The music has the flamboyancy that 
Gounod was skilled in creating, and in the 
voice of such a master of the grand line as 
Caruso, it comes off with its full effect. 





































The orchestral accompaniments are beauti- 
fully rich and clear, finely shaded, and race 
along with stimulating vitality. Was the con- 
ductor perhaps inspired by the unerring voice 
of his long dead partner? 

A. W. 
** * 

A Lieper RecitaL: Auf dem Kirchhofe, Op. 
105, no. 4; Die Mainacht, Op. 43, no. 2 
(Brahms); An die Musik, Op. 88, no. 4; 
Des Mddchens Klage, Op. 58, no. 3 (Schu- 
bert); Die Nacht, Op. 10; Ruhe, meine 
Scele, Op. 27, no. 1 (Strauss) ; Verborgen- 


heit; Das verlassene Mdagdlein (Wolf); 
sung by Hulda Lashanska, soprano, with 
piano accompaniments by Elsa _ Fiedler. 


Victor 10-inch set, No. M-612, four discs, 

price $6.50. 
@ Hulda Lashanska is a veteran recorder : her 
first disc appeared just about two decades ago, 
and for some ten years thereafter she was 
very active in the studios, first as a Columbia, 
and then as a Victor artist. Some of the re- 
cords she made in those early days had con- 
siderable charm, for the bloom of youth was 
on her voice. Now that the bloom is gone I 
am afraid there is little left to admire in the 
quality of her tone. She was always, and still 
is, an intelligent and musical singer, but she 
lacks that other and great essential for lieder 
singing—clear diction. The songs which she 
sings in this album are undoubtedly among 
her favorites, and if so they do credit to her 
taste. Only three of them are in any sense 
phonographic rarities—Des Mddchens Klage, 
which so far as I know has never before 
reached an American list, Ruhe, meine Seele, 
which has been waiting for an adequate re- 
cording, and Das verlassene Midgdlein, which 
has previously been issued only in the out-of- 
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print first volume of the Hugo Wolf Society. 
It so happens that the first two of these three 
songs are the best sung in the set. 

A word should be added about the careless 
proof-reading which mars the otherwise ex- 
cellent accompanying booklet—the whole first 
line of text and translation of Die Mainacht 
has somehow gotten lost, leaving the song 
rather unintelligible. Incidentally an extra verse 
of Holty’s poem, unset by Brahms, has also 
been included. 

* kK * 


BuXTEHUDE: Send hid din Engel (arr. Vil- 
strup); sung by the Copenhagen Men and 
Boys Choir, with strings and organ, con- 
ducted by Mogens Woldike. Columbia disc 
No. 69752D, price $1.50. 


@ This disc presents a problem for musicolo- 
gists, for it is sung and labeled in Danish, and 
I have been unable to locate the music in the 
collected works of Buxtehude. The label bears 
the name of one Vilstrup, presumably the ar- 
ranger, but the extent of this gentleman ss ser- 
vices to the cause is naturally something of a 
mystery. To complete our little round of con- 
fusion, there is nothing on the labels except 
the matrix numbers to tell us which side should 
be played first. 

But all such considerations aside, this re- 
cord is a welcome addition to the all too 
limited Buxtehude discography The motet 
is a kind of elaborated chorale, sung for the 
most part in straight chorale style, with the 
orchestra commenting upon the vocal melody 
in recurring interludes. The music has a de- 
finite “flavor,” which will be recognized by 
those who know Musicraft’s two discs of solo 
cantatas by Buxtehude. This new record is 
worthy of a place beside those. The per- 
formance of the Danish choir is a generally 
adequate one, and the recording is well up to 
standard. 

* * * 


PALESTRINA: O bone Jesu; and CascioLini: 
Quaerite primum; sung by the University 
of Pennsylvania Choral Society, conducted 
by Harl McDonald. Victor disc, No. 15731, 
price $2.00. 


M Like several others of the better-known 
Halestrina works, O bone Jesu is of some- 
what doubtful authenticity. | understand that 
the foremost students of the works of this 
master do not accept it as genuine. It ‘1s, 
nevertheless, a work of no small imnpressive- 
ness. Some years ago it was recorded for 
one of Victor’s mysterious foreign lists by The 
Florentine Choir under the direction of San- 
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dro Benelli. I don't suppose that disc is to 
be had at any price today, and so the field 
is perfectly clear for a new version, It hap- 
pens that the gap is filled with a performance 
done in a manner so opposed to that of the 
llorentines that it would hardly under any 
circumstances constitute a duplication. 3e- 
nellis interpretation was of the old school, 
which leaned to slow tempi and broadly sus- 
tained tone. The emphasis was on the architec- 
ture of the music, rather than on its textual 
significance—which is certain!y correct enough 
in music of as little real emotional warmth 
as that of Palestrina. Dr. McDonald, on the 
other hand, aims‘ at vitality in his reading of 
the piece. The tempo is faster and the lines 
less smooth. The sum total, in this motet, is 
to me less effective. As a little touch of his 
own, the conductor has the work sung through 
twice, first in an arrangement for the male 
voices alone, then by the mixed choir. 

The Quaerite primum of the 18th century 
Claudio Casciolini makes an interesting con- 
trast. The composer was choir master of the 
Church of San Lorenzo in Damaso in Rome, 
where, we are told, he strove to carry on the 
traditions of Palestrina. On the evidence of 
this composition, however, he was not really 
so thorough a reactionary. Although he was 
writing in the older style, his thought was the 
thought of his own day. The counterpoint 1s 
less free and perfect than that of his model, 
and he goes in for homophonic effects and not 
infrequent successions of double thirds. The 
performance of the Pennsylvania chorus is 
a good one, and benefits by solid recording. 

* ok 
TSCHESNOKOFF: O Lord God; and Curis- 

TIANSEN (arr.): Beautiful Savior; sung by 

the Augustana Choir, Henry Veld, con- 

ductor. Victor disc No. 15644, price $2.00. 
M@ The Tschesnokoff is a fair example of 
Russian music as it is performed in American 
churches, although it must be admitted that 
the standards of the Augustana Choir in mat- 
ters of intonation and precision are higher 
than those of most church choruses. But a 
comparison with any of the Victor discs made 
by the choir of the Metropolitan Church in 
Paris will show just how much this one lacks 
in authenticity. Aside from the matter of dic- 
tion, however, there is little else to criticise 
in this performance. 

Last month I complained that Schdnster 
Herr Jesu, as sung by the Trapp Choir, seemed 
to me overharmonized. \fter Beautiful 


Savior (which is another version of the same 
thing) Dr. Wasner’s arrangement sounds like 
the essence of simplicity. And | think that 
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most people to whom the words matter will 
prefer the really good translation familiar to 
most church-goers as Fairest Lord Jesus, and 
that the harmonies to which we have been so 
long used will be found the most satisfactory 
for this simple and perfect melody. 
—P M. 
* 

EARLY CANTATAS AND SONGS; sung by Isabel 
French, soprano, and Hugues Cuenod, te- 
nor, accompanied by Claude Jean Chiasson, 
harpsichord, and three string and two flute 
players. Technichord set T-2, three 10-inch 
discs and two 12-inch dises, $5.75. 


M@ This is one of the most ingratiating and 
enjoyable albums of old music that has ever 
come our way. The extraordinarily clarified 
recording, the authenticity of the musicians 
stvle, the intimacy of the interpretation, and 
the diversified character of the material chosen 
make the whole set a distinctly rewarding 
venture. 

The charm of the whole recital is occasioned 
by its fine amateur spirit. I use the word 
“amateur” in the sense of its best meaning, for 
I feel certain this is as much a work of love 
as of anything else. Llugues Cuenod, the tenor, 
is widely knowa and regarded for his inter- 
pretative style and comprehension of old mu- 
sic. He is one of the vocalists that Mme. 
oulanger used in the making of her treasur- 
able Monteverdi set (Victor album M-496), 
and he also officiated in the Victor recording 
of that hauntingly beautiful Third Sermon 
of the Shadows by Couperin (dises 12325/6). 
Isabel French, a Boston soprano, has special- 
ized in the singing of old music for many 
vears. She is a member of the vocal faculty 
of the New England Conservatory. 

The works presented are as follows: 
Scuutz: Cantata - /ch werde nuit sterben. 

(3 sides—10-inch dises). H. Cuenod and 

Instrumental Ensemble. 

TELEMANN: Aria - Liebe (from an unidenti- 
fied opera) (1 side—10-inch). Isabel French 
with harpsichord. 

MontTEVERDI: Aria - Sento un certo from 
L'Incoronazione di Poppea; and THoiNotT 
ARBEAU: Pavane from L Orchésographie 
(10-inch disc). Isabel French with harpsi- 
chord and cello. 

RAMEAU: Cantata - L’/inpatience (three 12- 
inch sides). Hugues Cuenod with harpsi- 
chord and cello. 

ARNE: Duet - Oh the transport of possessing 
from Suleiman and Zaide (one side). Isabel 
French and M. Cuenod with Instrumentai 
i*nsemble. 


All except the Schiitz cantata are recorded 
here for the first time. Since the cantata, how- 
ever, was previously issued on Kantori_ re- 
cords in Germany , it is doubtful whether many 
own it. The religious spirit of the cantata is 
marked with an unusual degree of emotional 
sensibility. Rolland claims that Schiitz was 
perhaps as great a melodist as Mozart, but to 
date no one has recognized this fact. Certainly 
the present work bears striking testimony to 
the melodic gifts of this famous predecessor 
of Bach. The opening words, “I shall not die, 
but instead I proclaim that I shall live in the 
hands of the Lord”, conveys the purport of 
the music. Telemann, a contemporary of 
Bach, wrote an enormous amount of music, 
much of which has been forgotten today. His 
music ranks far below Bach's, but some of it 
has a charm and originality that entitles it to 
be presented on its own merits. This air may 
be cited as a case in point. 

Monteverdi had a far greater grasp of the 
truly dramatic than his contemporaries or 
those who came before him. It is this emo- 
tional intensity that commends his music to 
modern listeners. This aria from his first 
opera may not achieve the fullness of the 
dramatic intensity that is found in his later 
works, but it has a vitality that should com- 
mend it to modern singers. Although Miss 
French sings it well enough, one feels that 
she fails to achieve its full dramatic fervor. 
The 16th-century Pavane from the Arbeau 
book is a lovely song. Here, Miss French 
does justice to the stately beauty of the music. 

The Rameau cantata is a delight. It has 
a certain debonair character which undoub- 
tedly reflects the life of the French court at 
the time it was written. The work contains 
three arias in the Italian style connected by 
recitatives. One suspects that the musical in- 
spiration transcends that of the text, since 
Rameau is known to have been indifferent 
about his libretti. The one regretable fea- 
ture in the album is the failure of the spon- 
sors to include texts of the various numbers ; 
these should have been given in the otherwise 
excellent booklet at least in abridged form. 
The reviewer has had no opportunity to look 
these up himself, but fully intends to do so 
to enhance further his own enjoyment of the 
recordings. 

It was not only an appropriate gesture to 
include a duet as the final selection here, but 
a further cause for gratification that it was 
selected from the works of the 18th-century 
Englishman Dr. Thomas Arne, one of his 
countrys foremost composers. 


—P. H. R. 
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SPEECH 


Tue Vorce or Poetry, Vor. 1: An anthology 
of recorded verse; spoken by Edith Evans. 
Col. set M-375, six 10-inch dises, price $6.50. 

WM The recording of speech in poetry, drama 

and personal messages is one of the growing 

phases of the phonograph industry. There is 
an enormous field to be covered, both in the 
treasury of our literature and in the number 
of famous voices to be caught. In this country 
perhaps more has been done so far in the 
latter phase of the undertaking, and efforts 
have been made not only to preserve such re- 
cordings as exist, but to record the voices of 
ali our famous men and women while they 
are active. Abroad, most of the energy has 
been concentrated upon the material to be re- 
corded, although well-known artists have been 
secured to do the recording. Thus in this an- 
thology of English poetry the emphasis is on 
the poets, from Shakespeare to Lewis Carroll, 
and the voice of Miss Edith Evans, distin- 
guished as the lady is in the British theatre, 
is of secondary importance. This has certain 
natural disadvantages. For one thing there 
is a tremulousness in Miss Evans’ voice which 
I found a bit hard to get used to. For 
another, on records as on the radio, for some 
reason, a woman's speaking voice is generally 
harder to listen to for a long time than that 
of a man. There are, of course, exceptions 
to this, but I am afraid Miss Evans is not 
one of them. Needless to say she approaches 
her task with great understanding and intel- 
ligence, and many of her readings are strik- 
ingly beautiful. Of course, as pointed out in 
the splendid leaflet, the set is not intended to 
be played straight through, but rather to be 
dipped into occasionally as one dips into a 
book of poetry. This point is emphasized by 
the fact that the needle will not ride over the 
divisions between the several poems on each 
record side. Even so it would have been 
pleasant to have found a variety of voices 

in the album. As this is only Volume I of a 

series of poetical recordings, however, let. us 

hope there are other speakers to come. 

Aside from their value to schools and the 
pleasure they will give to individual lovers of 
poetry (which we so seldom hear adequately 
recited) these records will provide food for 
thought to students of song. It is good to 
hear such a poem as Ben Jonson's To Celia 
(Drink to me only with thine eyes) without 
the complement of its music, if only to make 
us realize how beautiful and modestly apt its 
melody is. It is also good to hear the poem 
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as Jonson wrote it, without the unescapable 
perversions which have crept into the song. 
The poets represented in the set are the fol- 
lowing: Shakespeare, Jonson, Herrick, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Keats, Tennyson, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Carroll, Chesterton, 
Hardy, Masefield, Binyon, Walter de la Mare, 
M. H. Davies, Alfred Noyes, Gordon Bot- 
tomley, Richard Church, Wallace B. Nichols. 
A glance at these names will suggest many 
important omissions, but we may expect to 
find the missing poets in the following vol- 
umes of the series. —P. M. 
* OK OK 
Wipe: The Importance of Being Earnest— 
Lady Bracknell interviews John Worth- 
ing; enacted by Edith Evans and John 
Gielgud. Victor 10-inch disc, No. 4445, 
price $1.00. 
MW There can be no denying that Oscar 
Wilde’s famous comedy, whose very title is the 
pun upon which its plot is founded, offers the 
critic plenty of occasion to use the popular 
word “dated.” Still, in its own inimitable way, 
the play sparkles, and still the public loves it 
witness the successful recent revivals 
both in New York and in London. This re- 
cord, I believe, is a sample of the London 
performance, and from it we may be sure the 
play was well done there. As we listen it 
seems that the preposterous Lady Bracknell 
and the hardly less absurd John Worthing 
have actually come to life, so perfect is the 
reading of their lines by Miss Evans and Mr. 
Gielgud. It will be a surprise to many in this 
country that the well-known Hamlet is so 
thoroughly at home in comedy, though I 
understand in England he is a celebrated 
player of such parts as this. In any case, since 
the recording is first-rate, | have no hesitancy 
in guaranteeing satisfaction to any Wilde en- 
thusiast who may be inclined to purchase this 
disc. P. M. 
PIANIST'S MASTER CLASS 


@ Abram Chasins, American pianist and com- 
poser, has devised a new system of study from 
records. Taking a given composition, he plays 
it on one side of a record, and on the other side 
he analyzes it in detail, discussing its various 
technical problems, phrasing, rhythm, dyna- 
mics, pedalling, etc., illustrating his various 
points as he goes along. In the short space 
of one side of a 12-inch disc, Mr. Chasins 


—as 


covers considerab'e ground, and what he does 
is not only helpful but constructive. 

Chasins, a pupil of Hofmann and Godow- 
sky, gave similar “master class” instruction over 
The success of 


the radio from 1932 to 1937. 
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his two broadcasts, which were known as 
Piano Pointers and Chasins’ Music Series, 
prompted him to present a more permanent 
presentation of his work—hence a series of 
records which are known as Master Class 
Recordings. 

To date, seven discs have been made. These 
are: 

Cuopin: Preludes Nos. 1 and 3, Op. 28 
(disc 0001); Bacu: Prelude and Fugue in 
C minor (from Book 1, Well Tempered Cla- 
vier) (disc 0002); Cuopin: /laltz in D flat, 
Op. 64, No. 1, and Etude in G flat, Op. 10, 
No. 5 (disc 0003) ; ScHuUMANN: Aufschwung, 
Op. 12 (disc 0004); MENDELssonNn: Spin- 
ning Song, Op. 67, No. 1, and BrAuMs: Waltz 
in A flat, Op. 39, No. 15 (disc 0005) ; CHopin: 
Nocturne in F major, Op. 15, No. 1 (disc 
0006); and CuHAsins: Rush Hour in Hong 
Kong, and Prelude in B flat minor (disc 0007 ). 

These recordings, sold at $2.00 each, may 
be procured from Master Class Recordings, 
16 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y., or from 
your own dealer. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Bourpon : Is There a Santa Claus? (A Christ- 
mas Cantata); sung by Jessica Dragonette 
with orchestra under the direction of the 
composer. Victor disc 36237, price $1.00. 
This is a setting of the famous letter written 
by the editor of the New York Sun many 
years ago to Virginia O'Hanlon in reply 
to her letter asking if there was a Santa 
Claus. Reprints of the editorial are packed 
with each disc. 

Jincte Betts Fantasy; Victor Salon Or- 
chestra, and THe Nicut Berore Curist- 
MAS (recitation with musical background) ; 
Milton Cross with Salon Orchestra. Victor 
10-inch disc No. 26399, price 75c. 

OTHER RECORDINGS 

Antrim: How Musical Are You? (A Test 
prepared by Doron K. Antrim.)  Victer 
10-inch disc 26367, price 75c. 

CLARKE: Bride of the Waves; and Site: 
Ecstacy; Leonard B. Smith, cornet, with 
piano. Victor 10-inch disc, 26389, price 75c. 

FiGAr-Retroen: Land of Hope and Glory, 
and Pomp and Circumstance March No. 4; 
played by the Band of H. M. Coldstream 
Guards. Vicor disc No. 36236, price $1.00. 

Gounop: Funeral March of a Marionette; 
and JesseL: Parade of the Wooden Sol- 
diers; played by Brunswick Salon Orches- 
tra. Brunswick 10-inch disc, No. 8473, 75c. 

KREISLER: Schoen Rosmarin, and Liebeslied ; 
Harry Bluestone, violin, with piano. Lruns- 
wick 10-inch disc No. 8476, price 75c. 
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RECORD SALES 
AND EXCHANGES 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY library of used electrically- 
recorded classical music, any quantity. Immediate 
cash. Please send lists of sets, prices. BEST OFFER 
TAKES (or will exchange for other album) complete 
St. Matthew Passion (Bach) (M-411, 412, 413), $53.00 
list Perfect condition. M. Baradinsky, Kingsbridge 
Sta., 5560 Broadway, Bronx, N. Y. 








Complete operas Andrea Chenier and Lucia, in per- 
fect condition. Issued at $19.50 each. For sale at $6.50 
each, postage C.O.D. Also Schubert’s Die Schoene 
Muellerin, sung by Ernst Wolff. Issued at $10.50. 
For sale at $3.50, postage C.O.D. Box Z, AML. 








FOR SALE—Orson Welles’ Mercury Theatre version of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Columbia set No. 325. 
Perfect condition. Half price $5.00. Box X, AML. 





Strauss: Emperor Waltz, and Artists Life; 
played by Brunswick Salon Orchestra. 
Brunswick 10-inch dise 8474, price 75c. 

Wotre: De Glory Road; sung by Southern 
Male Quartet. Brunswick 10-inch disc 
8475, price 75c. 


SWING MUSIC - 
NOTES 


ENZO ARCHETTI 


HM \Vhen the war broke out in Europe, Eng- 
land and France busied themselves with re- 
moving their art treasures from museums and 
stained glass from cathedrals to safer places. 
They remembered what happened in 1914- 
1918. And soon there came reports that 
Hugues Panassié, the eminent French jazz 
connoisseur, had also taken special precautions 
against air raids by burying his precious and 
irreplaceable jazz records in a bomb-proof 
vault. Idle chatter, we think. M. Panassié 
lives far from the immediate zone of danger 
-—in the Department of Aveyron, in the south 
of Trance, in fact. In a letter recently receiv- 
ed from him, there was no indication of any 
such danger. It was a surprisingly cheerful 
letter for one that emanated from a country at 
war. 

The news it did bring, however, was that 
all jazz activity had ceased in Paris. In M. 
Panassié’s own words: “Everything has stop- 
ped and all matters concerning jazz music suf- 
fer more than any other. That is why I cant 
tell you when the other records made in Paris 
by Duke's men will be put out. I heard that 
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some Swing records would be published soon 
but I don't know exactly when and how many 
will be published at a time. Everything is up- 
set here.” 

Speaking of Duke, his composition spectal- 
ly commissioned by Maxwell House received 
its premiére on the broadcast of November 
Oth. American Lullaby came as a complete 
surprise—a delightful surprise. It was not 
jazz at all but a beautifully tender orchestral 
picture, a bit Debussyian and Delian in mood, 
yet unmistakeably Ellingtonian in character. 

Of the many new works presented on the 
Maxwell House Program so far, American 
Lullaby has been the most original and suc- 
cessful. [For second place, we feel that Louis 
Alters American Serenade deserves the honor. 

By the time this goes to press, another jazz- 
ing of the classics will have been committed. 
Sut this one is a little different from those 
that have gone before. Shakespeare's \Jid- 
suminer Night's Dream is the victim. — Erik 
Charell and Gilbert Seldes present what is 
called a “musical Variation of Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Nights Dream’ with Benny 
Goodman, Louis Armstrong, and Maxine Sul- 
livan. The music is by Jimmy Van Heusen 
and the lyrics by Eddie de Lange. The fracas 
is taking place at the Center Theatre in Radio 
City. 

Blues for Tommy (In Memory of Tommy 
Ladnier) played by the Port of Harlem 
Seven. 

Basin Street Blues (Spencer Williams) 
played by the J. C. Higginbotham Quintet. 
Blue Note No. 7; 12-inch; price $1.50. 

The personnel of the Harlem Seven is the 
same as that listed in last month's column. 
The J. C. Higginbotham Quintet consists of 
Higginbotham, trombone: Meade “Lux’™ 
Lewis, piano; Teddy Bunn, guitar; John Wil- 
liams, bass; and Sidney Catlett, drums. 

Tommy Ladnier, one of the finest of jazz 
trumpet men and one of the pioneers of jazz 
from the city that cradled the new music 
New Orleans—died an unf>rtunate death early 
this year, shortly after he took part in the 
historic recording sessions supervised by 
Hugues Panassié during his visit to America. 
Those history making records are now avail- 
able as Bluebird 10085, 10087, 10088, and 
10090. Some of the musicians who played 


with Tommy during those last sessions loved 
and remembered him. 
the result. 

It is a slow, sad blues—truly a lament— 
based on a poignant theme which is first played 
as a trumpet-soprano sax duet by Bechet and 
Newton. The soprano sax part is beautifully 


Blues for Tommy is 
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done by Sidney Bechet. The vibrato that 
characterizes his playing is here most effec- 
tive. Behind the two Lewis plays a remark- 
ably restrained piano accompaniment. In the 
trumpet chorus that follows, Newton seems 
to recall! Ladnier’s own style. This chorus is 
backed only by soft drumming and a soft 
guitar in the hands of Teddy Bunn. Higgin- 
botham follows with a moving trombone chorus 
and all join in the finale through which the 
trumpet leads like an echo of Tommy. A 
very fine tribute, beautifully done. 

Basin Street is now a classic, and deser- 
vedly so. It has been recorded innumerable 
times by every orchestra or musician who 
was worth his salt. In fact it has become 
almost a test piece. This new version is easily 
one of the best by reason of its sincerity and 
relaxed feeling. It is practically a J. C. Higg- 
ingbottham—Teddy Bunn duet discreetly sup- 
ported by the rhythm section. A short piano 
and drums introduction leads to a fine trom- 
bone chorus by J. C. seconded by some beauti- 
ful guitar work. Then Teddy has a whole 
chorus to himself in which he again proves 
that he is a master on the guitar. The sup- 
porting players supply a modest but effective 
background and they deserve full credit for 
not trying to hog the show. Throughout the 
whole side the feeling is: “the music's the 
thing.” 

The Blues — a piano improvisation in four 
parts by Meade “Lux” Lewis. 

Blue Note Nos. 8 and 9, in a folder; 12- 
inch; price $3.00. 

One who was present at the recording of 
these discs writes me: “They were made on 
a quiet afternoon as a complete entity and 
Meade “Lux” Lewis, who really felt like play- 
ing the blues, recorded these records with the 
utmost ease. It is safe to say that Meade while 
plaving was barely conscious of being record- 
ed. The only other time | ever heard him 
play in such an intimate way was at an early 
morning hour at the Café Society when all 
noisy guests had left, chairs had been turned 
up on the tables and all lights but one had 
been extinguished. That night Meade was 
playing the blues entirely for himself 
I sincerely believe that these records have cap- 
tured Meade in the same intimate mood.” 

And after hearing the records we cannot 
but agree. The Blues begins leisurely, quietly, 
reminiscently. It speaks. It is like a song 
without words. Private thoughts expressed 
in sound. The theme is slow and melancholic. 
It brightens a bit on the second side; it rises 
a little in pitch and fervor but the third side 
returns to the sadness of the first. The fourth 
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is quiet and meditative. 
most a whisper. 

In reality, it is a cyclic suite of four blues 
movements, each movement growing from the 
previous one. But the effect is not cumulative 
nor are any climaxes built for effect. It is 
one long blues, pure and simple: blues born 
of introspection a meditation. 


It ends quietly, al- 


This is the most ambitious recording  at- 
tempted by Blue Note thus far and they have 
suceeded admirably. \s a recording, it is 
nearly perfect: the piano tone is realistic and 
the surfaces are excellent. But in the first 
two sides and the beginning of the third there 
is a peculiar throbbing sound which sounds 
like a mechanical fault. It does not interfere 
with the music and it may exist only on the 
review copies. 


In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


\AAA—-I1] the Things You 
In AMJy Arms, 


chestra 


Are, and Heaven 
Johnny Green and his Or- 
Rovale 1775. 


BM This recording is of exceptional interest 
ina number of ways. lor one thing, it marks 
the return to records of Johnny Green, after 
an unreasonably absence. What = im- 
pelled Green to remain away from record lists 
for many months we dont happen to know, 
but his appearance at this time is doubly wel- 
come for there is now as never before a truly 
shocking searcity of non-swing bands possess- 
ing real distinction of style on dises. And 
distinction is a quality that Green undeniably 
has. lis memorable recordings with Astaire 
were not only among the most commercially 
successful dance records ever made, but they 
all were characterized by a singularly high 
degree of musicianship and a certain eloquent 
approach to the music at hand, which was no 
doubt made considerably easier for him by 
the exceptionally fine tunes he was given to 
record. Some of the best music which Kern 
and Lerlin have written in recent years has 
heen preserved for us in a highly satisfactory 
manner on the Green records, and it is-a 
distinct pleasure to note that Kern's newest 
music, from his current musical, |’ery Harm 
for May, is here once more assigned to Green. 
These are both extraordinarily lovely tunes, 
with the real Kern flavor in every bar, and 
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Green gives them silken performances in which, 
as always, his own piano is a prominent in- 
gredient. A comparison of Green's recording 
of Heaven In My Arms with that of Tommy 
Dorsey (Victor 26406) will afford an excel- 
lent opportunity to note how relatively unsuc- 
cessful a thoroughly fine band like Dorsey's 
can be in capturing the essence of this sort 
of tune. 


AAAA 


Three Little Fishies, and Night and 
Day. 


\lec Templeton. Victor 26402. 


B 7Three Little Fishies is comprised of about 
equal parts of an ingenious version of the tune 
as Wagner might have handled it and a mon- 
strously amusing parody of Walter Damrosch 
which is almost frighteningly realistic. This 
truly amazing young man has so many talents 
that one is hard put to know just how to 
classify him, but his Damrosch imitation must 
surely rank as one of his masterpieces. Night 
and Day is a competent, if not blazingly ori- 


ginal, piano arrangement of Porter's indes- 
tructible melody. 
AANAA—Flying Tlome, and Rose Room. 


Benny Goodman Sextet. Columbia 35254. 


M This is the first recorded appearance of 
the new small Goodman ensemble, the Sextet. 
The group appears to be built rather largely 
around Charlie Christian, his new guitar 
“find”, who is unquestionably a first-rate man 
but not, in our opinion, anything highly re- 
markable. The work of the ensemble, how- 
ever, is excellent; and in Flying Home, a num- 
ber which Lionel Hampton almost certainly 
wrote, some extremely fetching effects are 
achieved, effects which are no less striking by 
reminding you of similar effects in Pick-a- 
Rib. Flying Home, by the way, is labelled 
as being the score of the forthcoming Szing- 
in’ the Dream, in which Goodman and_ the 
band are appearing. 


AAAA—I Didnt Know What Time It Was, 
and Make IV ith the Kisses. Bea Wain with 
Orchestra under the direction of Walter 
Gaross. Victor 26400. 

HM Bea Wain, whose vocals played no insig- 

nificant part in Larry Clinton's skyrocket suc- 

cess, appears to be establishing herself solidly 
as a vocalist on her own. This dise confirms 
the impression that she is ready to step into 
the ranks of the best half-dozen female vocal- 
ists in the business. These two numbers are 
in contrasting styles but her versatility enables 
her to take them in her stride. Good, forth- 
right performances they are, too; aided no 
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end, it should be noted, by Walter Gross’ in- 
genious and tasteful accompaniments. 


AAA—Oh Johnny Oh Johnny Oh, and How 
many Times. Orrin Tucker and his Or- 
chestra. Columbia 35228. 

MA current freak hit on records is Oh 

Johnny. The tune itself goes back to about 

1918, which is where it belongs. Some anony- 

mous genius apparently saw its uncanny adap- 

tability to the voice and style of Tucker's Betty 

Boop girl vocalist, Bonnie Baker, and the rest 

is history. The way she sells it is undeniably 

as cute as a bug's ear, and if it brings a blush 
or two to the cheek, that’s all right, too. 

\AA—Little Posey, and Lady In Blue. Duke 
Ellington and his Orchestra. Col. 35291. 

Little Posey is perhaps the finest example 

in recent months of what we should term EI- 

lington’s third, or “cunning” style (the other 
two being the melancholic and the frenetic). 

There is more musical humor packed into this 

little bon-bon than in the entire Carnival of 

elnimals by M. Saint-Saéns or many another 
vaunted piece of musical “wit’. The band is 
impeccable, as always 


AAA I Came To Say Good-P ye. and Don’t 
Send My Boy To Prison. Jerry Colonna 
with Fud and lis Fuddy-Bears. Co'. 352953. 


@ Jerry Colonna continues the merciless as- 
saults he launched so bravely with his epoch- 
making Sonny Boy, Tally [lo, ete. In addi- 
Dont Send My Boy To Prison, one 
of the classic tear-jerkers of all time, he has 
contributed a little daisy of his own composi- 
tion, / Came To Say Goodbye, which manages 
to be the worst popular song ever 


tion to 


somehow 


written. What Colonna achieves with this, 

his brainchild, is almost criminally funny 

a veritable cathedral of corniness with Mon- 

signor Colonna as the iligh [riest. 
\A—Goody Goodbye, and Smarty Pants. 
Eddy Duchin and his Orchestra. Colum- 
bia 35255. 

BM Two smart, compact little tunes that 


Duchin plays in his usua’ undistinguished style. 
Mercer 


The latter boasts a Johnny yric, so 
its probably a better number than | think 
it 1s. 

LA Cn the Beam. and lloége Podge. (sene 


Columbia 33262. 


Krupa and his Orchestra. 
BM On the Beam isa ferociously paced swing- 
eroo, well constructed and excitingly projected 
by this increasingly competent outfit; while 
Hodge Podge is an Ellington composition in 
the aforementioned “cunning” manner, which 
enables Krupa to follow the current fad of 
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imitating Ellington with highly satisfactory 
results. : 
AA— Blue Rain, and Youre the Greatest 
Discovery Since 1492. Kay Kyser and his 
Orchestra. Columbia 35624. 
M Blue Rain is another Johnny Mercer num- 
ber, the first in a group which he has recently 
written with Jimmy Van Heusen. This should 
be a fruitful collaboration, and Blue Rain is 
as good a number as it ought to be, coming 
from the combined pens of such outstanding 
writers. Kyser gives to it the thoughtful, care- 
fully-wrought performance that he generally 
does on numbers of this sort. 


OTHER CURRENT POPULAR 
RECORDINGS OF MERIT 


(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality.) 


\\A—-Indian Summer, and Farewell Blues. 
(dlenn Miller and his Orchestra. Bluebird 
B-10495. 

\AA—T/ Surrender Dear, and Ja-Da. Bobby 


Hackett and his Orchestra. Vocalion 5198. 


\AA-—lin Comin,  lirginia, and Midnight 
i:choes. \Woody tlerman and his Orches- 
tra. Decca 2317. 

\AA—Blue Skies, and Royal Garden Blues. 


John Kirby and his Orchestra. Voeal. 5187. 


\AA—Don't Make Me Laugh, and 1 Thought 
About You. Bob Chester and his Orches- 
tra, Lluebird B-10489, 

AAA—Till We Meet Again, and Love Nest. 


Bob Crosby's Bob Cats. Decca 2825. 
AA A—Jess Stay, and Noni. Jess Stacy and 
his All ~ Varsity 8075. 
\A—Cafe Society Rag, and Lovin’ Mama 


Stars. 


Blues. Pete Johnson and his boogie Woogie 
Boys. Vocation 5186. 
AA—YVoure a Lucky Guy, and Love Is Here. 


Artie Shaw and his Orchestra. Bluebird 
3- 10482. 

AA—Song of the Islands, and Nobody Knows.- 
Count Basie and his Orchestra. Voce. 5169. 

AA—Time For Jookin, and St. Louis Blues. 
Judy Canova with Orchestra. Varsity 8094. 

AA—Baby IVhat Else Can I Do, and After 
1 Say I'm Sorry. Ella Fitzgerald and her 
Orchestra. Decca 2826. 

AA—Savoy Strut, and Good Gal 
Johnny Hodges and his Orchestra. 
ion 3170. 

AA—Am I Blue, and I Have Everything to 
Live For. Ziggy Elman and his Orches- 
tra. Bluebird B-10490. 

AA—Shes Funny That Way, and Meet 
Doctor Foo. Coleman Hawkins and _ his 
Orchestra. Bluebird B-10477. 


Blues. 
Vocal- 



















































LOS ANGELES, California 


Birkel-Richardson Co. 
730 West 7th Street 


Gateway to Music 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearney and Sutter Streets 


CHICAGO, Illinois hats 
Cable Piano Company 
Wabash and Jackson 


Lyon & Healy 
Wabash and Jackson 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana - 


L. S. Ayres & Co. 
1-15 Washington Street 





Pearson Co., Inc. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
The G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 
327 North Charles Street 


BOSTON, Massachusetts 
The Boston Music Company 
116 Boylston Street 


M. Steinert & Sons 
162 Boylston Street 
Worcester Springfield 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 
Briggs and Briggs 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 
Schmitt Music Center 
86-88 South |0th Street 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
Jenkins Music Co. 
1217 Walnut Street 








ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 


RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 
International Records Agency 
P. O. Box 171 (Mail orders only) 





CINCINNATI, Ohio 
The Willis Music Co. 
137 West 4th Street 





CLEVELAND, Ohio 
G. Schirmer Music Co. 
43-45 The Arcade 


Record Buyers Guide 


OF THE NATION'S MOST RELIABLE DEALERS 








NEW YORK CITY 
Bloomfield's Music Store 
118 East 14th Street 
Center Music Store 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
Mortimer H. Fogel 
118 Liberty Street 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 East 48th Street 
Haynes - Griffin 
373 Madison Avenue, at 46th St. 


Liberty Music Shop 
450 Madison Avenue, at 50th St. 


National Music Shop 
220 West 23rd Street 


New York Band Instrument Co. 
111 East 14th Street 1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn ... 25 Flatbush Avenue 


Rabson's Record Shop 
100 West 56th Street 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 

3 East 43rd Street 


Steinway & Sons 
109 West 57th Street 


Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 





Sun Radio Company 
212 Fulton Street 


Vesey Music Shop 
50 Church Street 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
C. C. Mellor Co. 
604 Wood Street 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Record Shop 
247 South |5th Street 


H. Royer Smith Co. 
10th and Walnut Streets 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
Galparin Music Co. 
17 Capitol Street 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Helen Gunnis Record Shop 
226 East Mason Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
Axelrod - Music 
51 Snow Street 























A TRIBUTE FROM AN EMINENT 
EDUCATOR 


New York, Nov. 20, 1939 
To the Editor: 

As one making continual use of phono- 
graph records, | have come to place great 
faith in THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER'S 
of them. The of 


records are wide in scope and display sound 


evaluations criticisms 


judgment. My extensive file of your maga- 
zine constitutes a valuable part of my refer- 
ence library. 

Sincerely yours, 


MARTIN BERNSTEIN 


Associate Professor of Music 
New York University 


Washington Square College 


KEEP 
YOUR MAGAZINES 


ina 


Handsome Binder 


Because of many requests from our readers 
everywhere, we offer an attractive binder in 
green boards with metal back in which to 
preserve copies of magazines. The binder 
looks and handles like a book. It opens flat, 
which makes it both easy to read and to 
handle. Copies are peer inserted or re- 
moved without disturbing any others. The 
binder holds twelve issues. 


Sent Postpaid in the U. S. for 60c. 


The American Music Lover 
12 East 22nd St. New York, N. Y. 











THE 


$3.00 a Year 


January, 1940 


THE SITUATION IN MUSIC 
A CITY OF MUSIC PASSES 


JENNY COLON AND THE FRENCH ROMANTICISTS 


A SKETCH OF SIBELIUS THE MAN .... 
POPULAR POLYPHONY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
EGON WELLESZ ; 

HUGO WOLF AND MANNHEIM . 

OTOMI INDIAN MUSIC FROM MEXICO 

THE WPA AND THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 
NOTES ON A MUSICOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


QUARTERLY BOOK-LIST 


MUSICAL 


QUARTERLY 


CARL ENGEL, Editor 


75c a Copy 


Vol. XXVI, No. 1 


guido M. Gatti (Turin 

Max Graf (New York 

Pierre Soccanne (Barbizon, France 
‘Henry Askeli (Boston 

Manfred Sukofzer (New York 
Hans F. Redlich (London 
Robert Hernried (New York 
uwRodney Gallop (London 
Ashley Pettis (New York 
Gustave Reese (New York) 


QUARTERLY RECORD-LIST 











“By far the most important of the American periodicals from the point of view of musical 


scholarship is the Musical Quarterly. 
published valuable contributions from 
America.” 


of 


most 


It is a serious 


review, 
leading 
Grove’ s 


and has 
Europe and 
and Musicians 


in character, 
music in 
Music 


cosmopolitan 
writers of 
Dictionary of 


the 
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G. SCHIRMER, 
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3 East 43rd Street, New York City 
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